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INDIANA PRESBYTERY. 
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OFFICERS, 
Moderator т. О о РТА Rev. W. М. Mepcatr. 
Stated and Permanent Clerk....... T Aat ....Rev. W. J. DARBY. 
Treasurer........ арра ИЕ... Rey. W. В. CRAWFORD. 
Еіпапоіа А сеп, онат Rev. W. М. МерсаАІғ, 
Educational А сетпі...........«. «о.е... АА. Rev. W. J. DARBY. 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON MISSIONS. 
Rey. J. Е. Jenkins, Chairman. Н. J. Scuuarrrer, Treasurer. 
Rey. W. J. Darsy, Secretary. Rev. І. L. Іовімов. 
Saunpers В. Sansom. 
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Rey. J. E. Jenkins. A. J. CALKINS. 
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БКТБ O, HARRISON гу», знн ЛК АСД. з. Vincennes, Ind. 
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CONGREGATIONS. 

Name. Clerk. Address. 
Bethel ...scsssssesssts essere W. В. Ккотткз..................ОтепвуіШе, Ind. 
ВеіЬ1еһе..................ЈЕКЕМІАН Н1ЬМАК.............. Union, Pike со., Ind. 
Воопт е... W. J. L. Hemenway..........-- Boonville, Ind. 
Сһёпа!ег. „л. л ПОМЕРИ... Chandler, Ind. 
ЕБепелет..................... Н. Н. McCuure........ ОЙ Oaktown, Ind. 
ЕтапвуіПе.................. ИО RIVALS TONS 0...0... Evansville, Ind. 
Боге Вгапепо ss GEORGE BELOAT ................. Fort Branch, Ind. 
Hermon’ .2e. te. asien ISAC IS MICH eono PEP Lovely Dale, Ind. 
Mt. Zions Е WILLIAM SHELTON ............... Cynthiana, Ind. 
Newburgh .................. НМАУ Ер Newburgh, Ind. 
Oakland City........... У Ele OCOUEMANG .-4.......... Oakland City, Ind. 
Patoka най НИТТЕ ................ Patoka, Ind. 
Petersburgh................ J. Н. MIer.................. «Petersburgh, Ind. 
Princeton.. О PAP GO MURING ы: е. Princeton, Ind. 
White Біхег............... cea CASE Е... Otwell, Ind. 


EXPLANATORY. 


At the meeting of Indiana Presbytery, held at Owensville, in April, 
1875, the undersigned were appointed a committee to make arrange- 
ments for the suitable celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Pres- 
bytery, which would occur in the succeeding year. According to instruc- 
tions, invitations to join in the celebration were extended to all minis- 
ters who had been connected with the Presbytery at any time since its 
organization. A programme for the occasion was prepared and reported 
to the Presbytery in October, which was accepted as satisfactory, and at 
the recent anniversary was substantially carried out. 

When the committee set about preparing a history of the work of the 
past half century, with a view of its being printed in connection with the 
minutes of the anniversary, they had no thought of its being extended 
beyond the limits of a score of pages, but the work has grown upon their 
hands, until the following pages are the result, As they have progressed 
with their work, they have become more and more impressed with their 
unfitness for so solemn a duty, and with a consciousness of the fact that 
there were giants in those early days, the grandeur of whose heroic 
deeds their successors had failed to appreciate. While our thoughts 
during the past months have mingled with them in scenes of labor, hard- 
ship and triumph, we have felt a fresh inspiration coming upon us, and 
have gathered new zeal for the Master's work. This was the experience 
of very many who were privileged to participate in the exercises of the 
recent anniversary, and it is hoped that a like blessing may, in some 
measure, at least, descend upon all who may read these pages. It were 
useless thus to study the past, unless we are to be thereby fitted the bet- 
ter to do the work of the future. 

Much that is here written can only be of local interest. It is simply 
designed for distribution among the congregations composing this Pres- 
bytery, a fact that the general reader, not specially interested in our 
work, must bear in mind. 


6 Explanatory. 


May the record of the half century now upon us be replete with noble 
deeds, humbly, faithfully performed in the name and to the glory of our 
common Lord! 

“ Qur vows, our prayers, we now present 
Before thy throne of grace; 
God of our fathers, be the God 
Of their succeeding гасе." 
W. J. Daresy. 


J. Е. JENKINS. 
EvANsvVILLE, IND., May 20th, 1876. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


INDIANA PRESBYTERY, 


IN SESSION AT 


Princeton, Indiana, April 13th—18th, 1876. 


Princeton, IND., April 13th, 1876. 

Indiana Presbytery of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church met 
according to adjournment at Princeton, Indiana, April 13th, 7:30 р. м. 

By request of the Moderator, Rev. J. B. Hadlock, the opening sermon 
was preached by Rev. Hiram A. Hunter, from Malachi, 2:7: “ For the 
priest's lips should keep knowledge, and they should seek the law at his 
mouth: for he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts.” 

The Presbytery was constituted with prayer by the Moderator. 

The following ministers were in attendance, the figures indicating 
the day of the session on which those who were tardy appeared : 

J.J. Ballew (4), W. В. Crawford, W. J. Darby, J. В. Hadlock, S. L. 
Harrison (2), Mason Hedrick, A. Е. Hutchinson (2), J. Е. Jenkins, L. L. 
Lorimor, P. B. McCormick, W. M. Medcalf and Thomas Walker. 

Licentiate О. E. Hart was absent at College. Rev. В. Е. Ivy was * 
absent. 

Elders representing congregations were present as follows: 

Ј. М. Smith, Bethel; Jeremiah Hillman, Bethlehem; I. Hemenway, 
Boonville; Samuel Alexander, Chandler; H. H. McClure, Ebenezer; 
W. G. Ralston, Evansville; George Beloat, Fort Branch; Isaac Smith, 
Hermon; Aaron Redman, Mt. Zion; William Butterworth, Newburgh, 
J. L. Crawford, Oakland City; І. S. French, Patoka; and George Dou- 
gan, Princeton. Petersburgh and White River congregations were not 
represented. 

The following ministers of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church who 
were in attendance were invited to seats as corresponding members: 
Hiram A. Hunter, Louisville, Ky.; James Ritchey, Martinsville, Ind. ; 
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B. Hall, Waukon, Iowa; Е. Hall, Washington, Ind.; J. R. Brown, D. D., 
editor of the Cumberland Presbyterian, Nashville, eri ; M. M. Smith, 
Bowling Green, Ky.; and William Wilson, Albion, Ilis. 

The following ministers of other denominations who were present at va- 
rious times during the sessions, received a similar invitation, viz: Messrs. 
J. W. Webb, Walker and Wells, Methodist Episcopal; Т. М. Strain, 
Montgomery and Kerr, General Baptist; John Montgomery, Presbyte- 
rian; William McMasters, United Presbyterian; and Т. В, McCormick, 
of the Congregational Church. 

Rev. W. M. Medcalf, of Patoka, was elected Moderator by acclamation. 


Frepay, April 14th. 

The Presbytery met according to adjournment, at 8:30 л. м. One- 
half hour was spent in devotional exercises, conducted by Rev. W. B. 
Crawford. 

The Moderator announced the following committees: 

On Education and Examination of Probationers.—Ministers L. L. Lorimor, 
Mason Hedrick, and Elders W. G. Ralston and Jeremiah Hillman. 

On Supplies. —Ministers W. В. Crawford, J. В. Hadlock, and Elders J. 
M. Smith and George Beloat. 

On Records of Sessions.—Ministers J. B. Hadlock, W. B. Crawford, and 
Elders H. H. McClure and William Butterworth. 

On Publication. —Ministers L. L. Lorimor, S. L. Harrison, and Elder 
George Dougan. 

A communication from Rey. W. Т. Ferguson, agent of the Synodical 
Mission at Logansport, Ind., was read and referred to a committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. W. J. Darby, L. L. Lorimor and W. G. Ralston. 

The following report was adopted: 

Your educational agent reports that the only probationer under your 
care, О. Е. Hart, is in attendance at Lincoln University. It has been 
estimated that his expenses for the year will be three hundred dollars. 
Of this amount he will secure two hundred dollars by preaching in the 
neighborhood of Lincoln. At its last meeting the Presbytery obligated 
itself to furnish him with one hundred dollars. Nothing has been for- 
warded me yet for this purpose, and to meet some necessary expenses I 
have advanced him fifty dollars. It is hoped the full amount promised 
him will be realized soon. 

W. J. Darpy, Hducational Agent. 

The following minute of the session of Petersburgh Congregation was 
presented by Messrs J. E. Jenkins and W. M. Medcalf as a report of 
their visit to that congregation, made pursuant to an order of the last 
Presbytery : 

“The session of Petersburgh Congregation of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church met in their house of worship November 15th, 1875, at 8 
o'clock P. mM., and was opened with prayer. Present, Rey. J. Е. Jenkins 
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of Princeton, Moderator,with EldersS. G. Barrett, G. Brenton, J. M. Smith, 
J. E. Bottom and D. P. Hawkins. After the object of the meeting was 
stated the report of the Committee on Overtures, adopted by the Indiana 
Presbytery at its last session, relating to this congregation, was read. In 
accordance with a suggestion made in said report, the session unani- 
mously expressed its willingness to co-operate with the majority of the 
congregation in securing a pastor; and that after a pastor has been 
secured they would all resign their office as ruling elders, thus leaving 
the congregation free to choose whomsoever it may desire to serve in the 
capacity of asession. The following wag adopted: 

“Resolved, That we will hereafter make special efforts to attend upon 
the ministry and ordinances of the church, and co-labor with our breth- 
ren and sisters in promoting the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

“Closed with prayer. 

“J. Е. Jenkins, Moderator. 


“М. М. Mepcatr, Clerk pro tem.” 
The report was adopted. 


The hour for public service having arrived, a sermon was preached by 
Rev. J. В. Hadlock. 


Frinay, 2 o'clock P. м. 
Business was resumed. 


Rev. S. L. Harrison gave reasons for tardiness at the present meeting, 
and for absence from previous meetings, which were accepted as satis- 
factory. 

Rev. Mason Hedrick gave reasons for absence from the previous meet- 
ing, which were accepted as satisfactory. 

A memorial from certain members of Mt: Zion congregation was read, 
and referred to a committee, consisting of Rev. J. E. Jenkins and Elder 
W.G. Ralston. 


The Treasurer submitted the following report, which was adopted : 


Balance on hand at last герог&..................................з.. $7 10 
April, 1876, received of Ebenezer сопргерабїоп................... 2 00 
April, 1876, received of Fort Branch congregation............... 10 00 
April, 1876, received of Evansville congregation................ 24 00 
April, 1876, received of Bethel сопртедаййоп....................... 6 35 
April, 1876, received of Bethlehem сопргераёіоп..,.............. 5 30 
April, 1876, received of Mt. Zion сопргерайоп.................... 9 75 
April, 1876, received of Princeton сопргедайоп.................. 14 00 
April, 1876, received of Boonville сопргерабйоп.................. І 35 
April, 1876, received of Collection at Ргїпсе&оп.................. 18 55 
———-$98 40 
October, 1875, paid stated clerk, for ѕегуісев.............. $10 00 
April, 1876, paid stated clerk, for services................ 11 00 
April, 1876, paid Committee on History, expenses...... 3 00 
April, 1876, paid Treasurer Indiana Synod.......... eaaet LDO 
—--—$39 00 
Balancoon nand КЕЗШ г уузу ф59 40 


Respectfully submitted. 
W. В. Crawrorp, Treasurer. 
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Evansville was selected as the place for the next meeting of the Presby- 
tery, and Tuesday, September 26th, 7:30 р. м., was designated as the time. 

This being the fiftieth anniversary of the Presbytery, and, according to 
the programme arranged for its appropriate celebration, the hour having 
arrived for the report of the Committee on the History of the Presbytery, 
the chairman of the committee, Rev. W. J. Darby, proceeded to read a 
portion of said report. The audience then sang, “ Let the Lower Lights be 
Burning,” after which Rev. Hiram A. Hunter, who was one of the mem- 
bers of the Presbytery at its organization, delivered an address on “ The 
early ministers who labored in the bounds of the Presbytery and effected 
its organization—their origin, their character, their work.” The hymn 
beginning, “О, Think of the Home Over There,” was then sung, and the 
Presbytery adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at half-past eight 
o'clock. Closed with prayer by the Moderator, and the benediction by 
Rev. Hiram A. Hunter. 


Saturpay, April 15th. 

The Presbytery met according to adjournment, and was opened with 
prayer. One-half hour was spent in devotional exercises, conducted by 
Rev. S. L. Harrison. The roll was called, and the minutes of yesterday 
were read and approved. Rev. A. Е. Hutchinson gave reasons for tardi- 
ness, which were accepted as satisfactory. 

Communications from Rey. S. Т. Stewart, Streator, Illinois, and Rev. 
William Lynn, Birmingham, Iowa, were read, and ordered filed, and the 
Moderator was directed to return to each an appropriate response. A 
communication from Rev. B. F. Ivy, giving reasons for absence, and re- 
questing a letter of dismission and recommendation, was read. The rea- 
sons were accepted as satisfactory, and the request for a letter was 
granted. 

The subject of Publication was taken up, and addresses were delivered 
by Rev. J. К. Brown, D. D., editor of the Cumberland Presbyterian, and 
Rev. M. M. Smith, agent of the Board for Kentucky and Indiana. Pend- 
ing the discussion of this subject, Presbytery proceeded with the busi- 
ness of the hour. In the absence of Rev. William Lynn, who was ex- 
pected to deliver an address on “The Circuit System: Its Influence in 
Building up the Church,” the chairman of the Committee on History, 
proceeded with the reading of the report of that committee. 

Recess was taken till 2 r. м. 


SATURDAY, 2 o'clock р. м. 


Business being resumed, the roll was called, and the Presbytery re- 
ceived and adopted the following report: 


Your Committee on Records of Sessions report that they have exam- 
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ined the records of the Evanaville, Patoka, Fort Branch, Bethlehem, Mt. 
Zion, Princeton, Hermon and Newburgh congregations, and find them in 
good order, with no departures from the Book of Discipline. 

J. В. Нлргоск, Chairman. 


Commissioners to the General Assembly to meet in Bowling Green, 
Ky., May 18th, were elected as follows: Principals—Ministers—W. М. 
Medcalf and J. В. Hadlock; Elders—W. Е. Nisbet and L. S. French. 
Alternates—Ministers—J. J. Ballew and W, J. Darby; Elders—A. J. Cal- 
kins and George Beloat. 

The chairman of the committee proceeded with the reading of the 
History of the Presbytery. After singing, the Rev. James Ritchey de- 
livered an address оп “ The Early Elders: their Talents, and their Influ- 
ence in Building up the Church.” The audience sang “Hold the Fort,” 
after which Rey. Hiram A. Hunter, delivered an address, consisting of 
incidents in connection with the early camp-meetings. 

The Presbytery adjourned to meet Monday morning at half-past eight 
o'clock. Closed with prayer.* 


Monpay, April 17th. 


Presbytery met pursuant to adjournment. One-half hour was spent in 
devotional exercises. Rev. J. J. Ballew gave reasons for tardiness at this 
session, which were accepted as satisfactory. 

A communication from Rev. J. A. McMahan, Greencastle, Ind., was 
read and ordered filed, and the Moderator was directed to respond. 

The following report was adopted: 

I submit my report as Financial Agent of Indiana Presbytery for the 
year ending April Ist, 1876: 

Received for Education, from Ebenezer congregation, $2.00; Раг 
toka, $3.20; Hermon, $8.10; Bethlehem, $5.00; Princeton, $3.25; Prince- 
ton Sabbath School, $2.05; Mount Zion, $3.20; Fort Branch, $3.00; 
Oakland City, $1.55; Newburgh, $5.00; Petersburgh, $4.40; Evansville, 


* The Sabbath services in the various churches of the town were conducted by ministers in 
attendance on the Presbytery, and were largely attended and exceedingly interesting. Inthe 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, at g o'clock a. m., the Sabbath School was addressed by 
Messrs. W. M. Medcalfand W. J. Darby, At 10:30 А. М. a sermon was preached by Rev. Hi- 
ram A. Hunter. At 3 р. м, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was administered by Rev. 
James Ritchey, assisted by Messrs. Н. A. Hunter and В. Hall; and at 7.30 Р. М. a sermon was 
preached by Rev. В. Hall. Services іп other churches were conducted as follows: Presbyterian, 
morning, Rev. L. I.. Lorimor; evening, Rev. М. М. Smith. United Presbyterian, morning, Rev. 
B. Hall; evening, Rev. A. F. Hutchinson. Methodist Episcopal, morning, Rev. W. J. Darby; 
evening, Rev. J. J. Ballew. Methodist Episcopal (colored), Rev. W. В. Crawford and Rev. J. B. 
Hadlock. Atthe Cumberland Presbyterian Church, on Friday evening, a sermon was preached 
by Rev. J. R. Brown, D. D.; and on Saturday evening there was a sermon by Rev. Е. Hall, 
The “Praise Meeting” on Monday evening, conducted by Rev. J. Е. Jenkins, was one of the 
Most enjoyable and profitable exercises of the entire occasion. 
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$10.00. Total, $50.75. Paid for postage, etc., $2.00. Paid O. E. Hart, 
$4.25. Balance, subject to order of Presbytery, $4.25. 

Received for Foreign Missions for the quarter beginning July Ist, 1875, 
from Ebenezer congregation, $2.00; Oakland City, $1.55; Hermon, $10.00; 
Chandler, 2.50; Fort Branch, $1.30; Mt. Zion, $7.00; Newburgh, $11.10; 
Evansville, $10.00; Princeton, $10.55; Princeton S. S., $5.70; Bethlehem, 
$3.30. Total, $64.90, 

Paid to Rey. E. B. Crisman, Corresponding Secretary Board of Mis- 
sions, St. Louis, $61.60. Balance on hand, $3.30. 

Received for Publication for the quarter beginning October Ist, 1875, 
from Ebenezer congregation, $2.00; Fort Branch, $1.30; Bethlehem, $2.10; 
Hermon, $8.40; Evansville, $8.00; Princeton, $11.65. Total, $33.45. 

Forwarded to Rey. T. C. Blake, D. D., agent of the Board of Publica- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn., $28.05. Paid for postage, 85 cents. Balance on 
hand, $4.45. 

Received for Home Missions for the quarter beginning January Ist, 
1876, from Ebenezer congregation, $2.00; Hermon, $8.40; Bethlehem, 
$4.20; Patoka, $2.50; Fort Branch, $10.40; Princeton, $12.70; Princeton, 
S. S., $5.10; Newburgh, $6.35; Mt. Zion, $9.00; Evansville, $10.00. Total, 
$70.65. 

Forwarded to Board of Missions for Logansport Mission, $17.40; expen- 
ses, $1.50. Balance, subject to your order, $52.75. 

Respectfully submitted. 
W. М. Mepcatr. 


Messrs. S. L. Harrison and Isaac Smith were granted leave of absence 
from the remaining sessions of the Presbytery. 

The Committee on Supplies presented the following report, which was 
adopted : 

1, Hermon congregation wishes the labors of Rev. E. Hall for one 
year, for which they agree to pay him $700. We recommend that the 
request be granted. 

2. Fort Branch congregation has secured the services of Rev. W. M. 
Medcalf for one year, one-half of his time, beginning January lst, 1876, 
for which they agree to pay him $325. We recommend that the con- 
tract be ratified. 

3. Oakland City congregation wishes the labors of Rev. Mason Hed- 
rick one-fourth of his time for six months. We recommend that the 
request be granted. 

4. Boonville congregation has secured the labors of Rev. J. J. Ballew 
three-fourths of his time, for which they agree to pay him $400 in quar- 
terly installments. We recommend that the contract be ratified. 

5. We recommend that the supplying of Bethel and Ebenezer con- 
gregations be left with their sessions to make the best arrangements 
they can through the standing committee on missions, 
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These are all the requests that have been presented to your commit- 
tee. W. В. Crawrorp, Chairman. 


The following report was adopted: 

Your Committee on Education and Examination of Probationers sub- 
mit the following: Lincoln University, to which your Presbytery sus- 
tains an intimate relation through the Synod of Indiana, is enjoying 
unusual prosperity, and is proving itself more and more worthy of 
your support and patronage. Bro. O. E. Hart, the licentiate under your 
care, who is in attendance at that Institution, is making commendable 
progress in his studies. The pledge of one hundred dollars toward his 
support made by this Presbytery, is yet unfulfilled, and as he stands in 
need of funds, we recommend that you urge on your congregations the 
importance of taking up collections to redeem the pledge. It із to be 
regretted there are no candidates under your care, and therefore your 
committee can not discharge the latter duty contemplated in their 
apppointment, Т. L, Lortmor, Chairman. 


The following was adopted : 

Your stated clerk presents the following report on statistics and state 
of religion: The religious condition of many of your congregations is 
good, while that of others is not so encouraging. There have been revi- 
vals of religion in Bethel, Bethlehem, Boonville, Evansville, Fort Branch, 
Hermon, Mt. Zion, Patoka and Princeton congregations. Some of these 
revivals were very gracious, and have added much to the strength and 
influence of the churches, So far as we can ascertain peace and har- 
mony prevail throughout your bounds, and the work committed to us as 
a denomination in this portion of the State is being done with fidelity. 
Below is appended the statistical and financial exhibit of the several con- 
gregations for the year ending April Ist, 1876. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W, J. DARBY.. 


STAMISMICALTABLE. 
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Princeton.... 
White River 
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The following was adopted: 


The committee to whom was referred the petition of certain members 
of Mt. Zion congregation, living in and near Owensville, asking Presby- 
tery to transfer their names and make them a part of Bethel congrega- 
tion, report: 

Inasmuch as the sessions of both congregations have recommendad it, 
and since from all the information given it seems to be for the good of 
all parties interested, we recommend, therefore, that the petition be 
granted, and that the supplying of Bethel congregation be referred to 
the Committee on Missions J. Е. Јехкіхв, Chairman. 

W. С. RALSTON. 


The Committee on History concluded its report, and the Presbytery 
extended to its members a vote of thanks expressive of its appreciation 
of the manner in which they had done their work. 

Аз required by the programme, the Presbytery proceeded at 10:30 
o'clock to “The general conference upon the work of the past, the pres- 
ent and the future.” 

At the close of this exercise recess was taken till 2:30 P. m. 


Mownpay, 2:30 o'clock р.м. 
At the resumption of business the following report was read and 
adopted : 


Your committee to whom was referred the communication of the agent 
of Logansport Mission, which was recently inaugurated by the Synod of 
Indiana, report that they are impressed with the importance of the field 
as well as pleased with the prospects of success, as indicated by the com- 
munication. Inasmuch as this Presbytery has not now any mission field 
of importance under its care, we believe it would be wise for you to 
direct all your energies, as far as possible, toward assisting in the success- 
ful establishment of that mission. We observe from the report of your 
financial agent that a portion of your receipts for Home Missions has 
already been forwarded to the agent, and we recommend that all the 
funds that can be spared from your own field be directed in that chan- 
nel, and that the standing committee be the judge of what amount shall 
be thus appropriated. W. J. Darsy, Chairman. 


The following report was concurred in: 


Your Committee on Publication report that the outlook of the Board 
of Publication is very encouraging, moreso than at any previous period 
in its history. A debt of $13,000, resulting from the consolidaticn of the 
various papers of the church, remains unpaid, and as a church we should 
furnish the means to liquidate such debt as fast as it becomes due. We 
recommend that Rev. M. M. Smith, agent of the Board for Kentucky and 
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Indiana, be cordially invited to visit all your congregations and present 
the claims of the Board. We recommend all of the publications and 
periodicals of the Board, and especially the Cumberland Presbyterian, to 
your earnest consideration and patronage. 

L. L. Lortmor, Chairman. 


The Presbytery then took up the subject set apart for 3 o'clock Р. M., 
viz.: “ Тһе Lessons to be Learned from the Character, Experience and 
Work of the Early Ministers and Elders.” The discussion, which was of 
great interest, was opened with an address by Rev. B. Hall, and was con- 
tinued by brief addresses from others. After some religious exercises the 
Presbytery adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at 8 o'clock. 

Closed with prayer by the Moderator. 


Tuespay, April 18th. 
The Presbytery met pursuant to adjournment, and was opened with 
prayer. One-half hour was devoted to religious services. 
The minutes of yesterday were read and approved. 


The following was adopted: 


Your Standing Committee on Missions report that they have held 
meetings during the year as occasion required, and have rendered such 
assistance to the congregations referred to them as was within their 
power. Ebenezer and Petersburgh congregations are vacant, with no 
immediate prospect of being supplied. The other congregations have 
been supplied with the means of grace, though some of them but mea- 
gerly. We lament the seeming lack of liberality on the part of many 
of the congregations in contributing to the cause of missions. 

Our term of office expires at the present date. 

Respectfully submitted. 


W. J. Darsy, Secretary. 
J. Е. Јехкіхѕ. Chairman, 


The same committee, consisting of Messrs. J. Е. Jenkins, W. J. Darby, 
І. І. Lorimor, Н. J. Schlaepfer and S. В. Sansom, was re-elected to 
serve during the coming year. 

The following preamble and resolutions offered by Rev. L. L. Lorimor 
were adopted : 


Wuereas, This has been one of the most pleasant occasions in all our 
experience as ministers and elders, and one to which we shall ever look 
back with unfeigned pleasure and gratitude to Almighty God; and, 

Whereas, The rich feast enjoyed on this occasion has resulted largely, 


under God, from the presence of our aged ministers from abroad, and 
from the great generosity of the people; therefore, 
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Resolved, That we tender a rising vote of thanks to Rev. Messrs. Hiram 
A. Hunter, James Ritchey, В. Hall, Е. Hall, and other ministers from 
abroad, for their attendance at this meeting, and for the deep interest 
which they have taken in its deliberations and exercises; also, 

Resolved, That we thank Rev. J. E. Jenkins and the citizens of Prince- 
ton for their generous hospitality to the members of Presbytery and vis- 
iting friends; and further, 

Resolved, That we thank the ministers and congregations of this place 
for their Christian kindness and courtesy in tendering the use of their 
pulpits to our ministers, and also to the trustees of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church for offering the Presbytery the use of their commodious 
edifice during the present session, which offer we fully appreciated, 
though we deemed it most appropriate to hold our sessions in the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. 


On motion, Rev. W. M. Medcalf was re-elected financial agent of the 
Presbytery for the ensuing year. 

The Committee on History was allowed $3.00 for expenses, and the 
Stated Clerk was allowed $11.00 for services. 

Upon the request of Rev. A. F. Hutchinson, the Stated Clerk was 
authorized to grant him a letter of dismission and recommendation pro- 
vided he shall call for it previous to the next meeting of Presbytery. 

The following, offered by Rev. W. J. Darby, was adopted: 


Resolved, That in parting with Bro. Hutchinson we hereby express our 
sincere appreciation of him as a minister and brother, and we bid him 
God speed wherever he may go, and our prayers for his success and hap- 
piness will follow him. 


The Presbytery then adjourned to meet at Evansville, Ind., on Tues- 
day, September 26th, 1876, at 7:30 р. м. Closed with prayer by Rev. 
Hiram A. Hunter and the benediction by Rev. B. Hall. 


W. M. MEDCALF, Moderator. 
W. J. Darsy, Clerk. 


HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERY. 


Berore the admission of the State of Indiana into the Union, some 
pious families moved from Kentucky and settled in this portion of the 
Territory, among whom was a lady named Linzey, who had been a mem- 
ber of one of the first Cumberland Presbyterian Churches organized after 
the organization of Cumberlond Presbytery in 1810, and who located in 
Pike county, about four miles from the town of Petersburgh. The 
country was almost an unbroken wilderness, and the people were scat- 
tered into detached and sparse settlements. Religious privileges were 
rarely enjoyed. At the loss of these Mrs. Linzey was much distressed. 
She wrote letters earnestly pleading with Rev. Messrs. William Harris 
and Alexander Chapman, and others, to come and preach to her and 
her neighbors the words of salvation. The distance and the dangers 
were great; and such calls were going up to those men from various 
quarters, so that she had little encouragement. Still she continued to 
urge until her petitions were heard. Thepreachers came. A few of the 
neighbors met at the humble home of this Christian woman and listened 
to the gospel. This was the beginning of Cumberland Presbyterianism 
in Indiana. Їп 1817 other ministers came and held meetings at Mt. 
Zion, in Gibson county, and in the following year meetings were held at 
Jesse McAlister’s, and in the vicinity of Mechanicsvilie, in Vanderburgh 
county. The custom of holding annual camp-meetings soon became 
prevalent, and these were established at Mt. Zion, McAlister's, after- 
wards Knight's, Shiloh, commonly known as Alexander's camp-ground, 
in Dubois county, Milburn’s, near Patoka, White Oak Springs, near 
Petersburgh, Cool Spring, at Washington, Lester's, ten miles above Wash- 
ington, Osburn’s, in Sullivan county, and Mt. Pleasant, in Gibson county. 
Churches were organized at all of these places, and probably in the order 
in which they have been named. Vincennes was probably the tenth 
organization in the State, but no camp-meetings were held there until 
some years afterwards, when a camp-ground was established on the farm 
of the widow Snyder, near the road leading to Washington. 

The names of the honored men who inaugurated the work in this 
State were, William Harris, Alexander Chapman, John and William 
Barnett, Finis Ewing, Dr. James Johnson, John M. Berry, Aaron Shelby, 
David Lowry, Henry Delany, Hiram A. Hunter, William Lynn, Thomas 
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Porter, William С. Long, and Alexander Downey. The first six of these 
made only occasional visits, usually at the time of camp-meetings, but 
the others came more frequently. The first regular circuit preacher was 
Rev. David Lowry, now Dr. Lowry, of Pierce City, Mo. Part of his field 
was in Indiana and a part in Kentucky. Не preached in Vanderburgh} 


Gibson, Pike, Dubois, Daviess and Knox counties. After him came 2 
Messrs. Hunter, Downey and Lynn, in the order named. Messrs. Hun- 


ter and Downey enlarged the circuit, adding several counties along the 
White and Wabash rivers, extending it within six miles of Terre Haute. 
Afterwards Mr. Downey extended it to the vicinity of Delphi, in Car- 
roll county. The men who “rode the circuit,” or visited the country 
occasionally, were constant and untiring in their labors. They preached 
almost daily. In the absence of church houses the services were usually 
held at the residence of some good man in the neighborhood. Thus a 
private house would soon come to be recognized as the preaching place 
for the community. They who thus offered their houses to these evan- 
gelists, as Peter gave his fishing boat to the Saviour, that he might there- 
from preach to the multitude, deserve to be remembered. Like Peter, 
most of them received an abundant reward for any sacrifice they may 
have made. Many of their names are here recorded. 

In Pike county were Mrs. Linzey, of precious memory; John Case, 
whose descendants are still connected with the church; Col. Johnson, a 
popular and prominent man, whose influence told in behalf of our 
church; and an aged brother, Pea, whose daughter became the wife of 
Franklin Е. Sawyer, a prominent elder. In Vanderburgh county was 
David Brumfield, whose nephew, James Brumfield, from near Danville, 
Ky., is with us to-day. He was one of the first to open his house for 
preaching. There were also Jesse McAlister, a large-hearted, useful 
elder, David Negley, John Ingle, Sr., Isaac Knight, Joseph Lane, all 
men whose influence was employed in behalf of the truth; Thomas 
Onyett, an efficient elder, John Onyett, father of Rev. H. D. Onyett, 
and Simpson Ritchey, an elder, and а man of prominence and intelli- 
gence. In Gibson county were Mrs. Louisa Warrick, Mr. Harrington 
and Andrew Ralston, at Princeton, the latter being the father of Elder 
W. G. Ralston, of Evansville; Major Robb, Vincent Barnett, John Sides, 
Samuel Montgomery, Mrs. Mosely, Alex. Johnson, brother of Dr. James 
Johnson, William Brothers and Prettyman Knowles, a list of persons 
who will be remembered as among the best citizens of the county. In 
Knox county were Thomas Case, and his widow after his death, Wil- 
liam Raper, Abraham Barkman, a man of peculiar views, but sincerely 
pious, and Mr. McClure, some of whose descendants have become useful 
members of the church. 

In Daviess county Mrs. Couchman, an estimable lady, was the first to 
open her house. Many followed her example, among whom were Father 
Hayes, three of whose sons became ministers in the church, Mr. Lester, 
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grandfather of Rev. T. R. Lester, Messrs. Robinson, Beard, McCormick, 
Ward, Ephraim Thompson, Lloyd and Dr. Scudder. The latter was а 
Presbyterian, a man of prominence, and most of his children united with 
the С. Р. Church. Among the worthy Christians of that county was 
Jacob Hawkins, a colored man. Не was a man of great influence with 
those of his own race, and was respected by all classes of society. From 
his own resources he built a church and school house for his people, and 
did much for their elevation. He was a member of our church, and his 
home was often visited by our ministers. 

Of the many friends of the church in Dubois county, we mention 
Ashbury Alexander, a son-in-law of Mrs, Linzey, an elder in Shiloh con- 
gregation, and one of the best in the State; James Ritchey, Sr., also an 
elder in the same congregation, formerly a local preacher in the M. E. 
Church, and an efficient exhorter in ours; Joseph I. Kelso and John Nib- 
lack, who were also elders, the latter being the father of ex-congressman 
Niblack, and a liberal supporter of the church. 

In Spencer county our ministers found a true friend in a member of 
the Methodist church known as “ 014 Father Jones.” Не was heartily 
devoted to his own church so far as he considered it right, but whatever 
was wrong he would heartily condemn. He was a fearless, independent, 
honest, liberal man. The missionaries also preached at the house of 
John Morgan, the first clerk of the circuit court of that county. Wealso 
name Messrs. Johnson, in Crawford county, Hill and Armstrong in Vigo, 
and Mr. Whittlesey in Carlisle, Sullivan county. The latter was a Pres- 
byterian, but was an admirer of our doctrines. Mr. Hill afterwards 
became a minister. 

By order of the General Synod of Cumberland, the Presbytery of In- 
diana of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church was organized at Por- 
tersville, Dubois county, Indiana, on Tuesday, the 18th day of April, 1826. 
The opening sermon was delivered by Rev. Aaron Shelby, from 1 Timo- 
thy, iv, 16: “ Таке heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine; continue 
in them; for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself and them that 
hear thee.” The ministers present, according to the order of Synod, 
were Rev. Messrs. Aaron Shelby, Alexander Downey, William Lynn and 
Hiram A. Hunter. The following representatives of congregations were 
present: Ephraim Thompson, from Washington; fsaac Alexander, from 
Shiloh; William Archer, from Patoka; and Franklin Sawyer, from Pe- 
tersburgh. Other elders present, who did not represent congregations, 
were John McCormick, Friend Spears, John Niblack and Prettyman 
Knowles. The officers elected were, Rev. Alexander Downey, Moder- 

ator, and Rev. Hiram A. Hunter, Clerk. 

By direction of the Presbyteries of Logan and Anderson, in the State 
of Kentucky, the following licentiates were taken under the care of this 

Presbytery, viz: James Smith, James Blackwell, John Thompson, 
Thomas Park Hayes, Alexander R. Downey and Isaac Hill. Candidates 
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were received as follows, viz: Moses Kelso, John Caldwell, Solomon 
Webber, Samuel Read, Milton Garrison, Samuel Landers, Silas Osburn, 
Nathan H. McClure, Felix Robb and Thomas Porter. 

The sessions of the Presbytery only extended through two days. On 
the second day George Porter, Seymour Sawyer, James Ritchey and 
Jourdan Sharp were received as candidates for the ministry. 

The territory of the Presbytery comprised the entire State of Indiana. 
That portion of it which had thus far been occupied was divided into dis- 
tricts, as follows: Patoka, White River, Wabash and Crawfordsville. 
The Presbytery designated the district on which each member should 
preach, usually sending a minister and licentiate together. 

Rev. William McCleskey was received on a letter from the Presbytery 
of Anderson. Rey. Hiram A. Hunter was elected Stated Clerk. 

The second meeting was held on Tuesday, October 3d, 1826, at Wash- 
ington, Daviess county. 16 was opened with a sermon by Rev. Hiram A. 
Hunter, and Rev. William Lynn was Moderator. The congregations 
represented at this meeting, which were not mentioned in the minutes 
of the first meeting, were New Hope, Concord and Bloomington. Their 
elders were Ephraim Dickey, James Harris and George Sharp. Messrs. 
Milton Garrison and Felix Robb were licensed to preach the gospel. 
Princeton District was mentioned at this meeting. A foot-note to the 
minutes says: “ То the Synod of 1826, the Indiana Presbytery reports 
242 conversions, and 71 baptisms.” It will be remembered the General 
Assembly was not organized till May, 1829. 

The third meeting was held in Washington, April 5th, 1827. Rev. 
Aaron Shelby preached the opening sermon, and Rev. William McCles- 
key was chosen Moderator. Congregations represented for the first time 
at this meeting were Mt. Zion and Vincennes. Their elders were Pret- 
tyman Knowles and William Herald. Messrs, Elam McCord and James 
Dodds were received as candidates for the ministry. Seymour B. Saw- 
yer and James Ritchey were licensed to preach the gospel. Rev. Aaron 
Shelby obtained leave of absence from this meeting, and there is no fur- 
ther record concerning him in the minutes, It is therefore presumed 
that at this meeting, or soon after, he obtained a letter of dismission. 
He was for many years a member of Anderson Presbytery, and after- 
wards he removed to Mississippi, where he remained until his death. 

Among the elders present at the meeting held October 2d, 1827, in 
Shiloh meeting-house, Dubois county, were James Ritchey, Sr., of Shiloh, 
and John McCormick, of Lebanon congregations; also, Franklin F. 
Sawyer, who was simply recorded as “ Bro. McCleskey’s Elder.” On the 
second day of this session, John Shelton and Daniel Ward were received 
as candidates for the ministry, and James Blackwell and Alex. R. Dow- 
ney were ordained. These were the first men whom the Presbytery set 
apart to the whole work of the ministry. To the Synod of 1827 the 
Presbytery reported 312 conversions and 68 baptisms, 
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At the meeting held in Lebanon meeting-house, April Ist and 2d, 1828, 
George Meriweather-was ordained, and Jourdan Sharp, John Hayes, Sam- 
uel Read and Silas Osburn were licensed. Bloomfield congregation was 
represented for the first time by Elder John Van Vorst. No record is 
to be found regarding any arrangement for the support of the ministers 
until, at this meeting, an order was passed that, hereafter, each circuit 
support its own missionary, except that at the first meeting Alex. Downey, 
William Lynn, William McCleskey and Hiram A. Hunter were directed 
to ride and form missionary societies for the purpose of raising funds for 
the support of the missionaries in the bounds of the Presbytery. We 
extract the following from the minutes of a meeting held in the court 
house, Vincennes, Ind., Oct. 2d, 1828:—‘Pursuant to an order of Synod 
at her last session, the Presbytery of Indiana considered the subject of 
an alteration in the form of government of our church, and the vote be- 
ing taken, it was decided in favor of a delegated Synod.” The Presby- 
tery reported to the Synod of 1828, 301 conversions and 114 baptisms. 

Rev. Hiram A. Hunter and Elder David Negley, with alternates, Rev. 
Alexander Downey and Elder Franklin F. Sawyer, were appointed by 
the Presbytery in session at Bloomington, April 3d, 1829, as commission- 
ers to the first General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
to be held at Princeton, Ky., in May following. Previous to this the 
highest court of the church was styled the “General Synod of Cumber- 
land.” It is worthy of note that Rev. Hiram A. Hunter was Moderator 
of this body at its last meeting, in Franklin, Tenn., Oct., 1828, and Rev. 
R. Beard, D. D., was Clerk, and that the one is the only surviving Moder- 
ator, and the other the only surviving Clerk of that body. They still 
serve as links binding the new order of things to the old. To appreci- 
ate the rapid progress the church was making, it must be remembered 
that nineteen years before there were only three members, but that they 
were full of zeal and the Holy Ghost. 

At the meeting of Presbytery referred to above Moses Kelso was li- 
censed to preach, and James Smith and Thos. Park Hayes were ordained 
to the whole work of the ministry. Rev. Hiram A. Hunter was ap- 
pointed to lecture fifteen ministers and probationers on “The System of 
Divinity,” among whom were Messrs. A. Downey, William McCleskey, 
А. R. Downey, James Ritchey, James Blackwell and James Smith. We 
note the fact that at the meeting subsequent to this each ordained min- 
ister was required “Чо examine his congregations frequently on the sub- 
ject of Divinity, and to catechise their children.” At the next meeting 
some reported that they had failed to comply with this order, and “their 
reports were rejected.” Меп who were thus careful to impart substan- 
tial religious instruction could hardly have been justly accused of hav- 
ing a zeal not according to knowledge. 

It appears from the minutes that the attention of the Presbytery at 
each meeting was confined largely to the examination of probationers 
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for the ministry, and the assignment of work to the members for the en- 
suing six months. The first recorded act upon any of the general sub- 
jects that are invariably considered in our Presbyteries at the present 
time, is a resolution on the subject of temperance, adopted in Oct., 1830. 
Their circumstances were widely different. Then there were no boards 
to resolve to support, no colleges to endow, no papers appealing for a 
more extended circulation—none of these later appliances which have 
arisen in connection with an increasing growth; but there was an abid- 
ing, burning zeal to press on to “the regions beyond,” for the rescue of 
souls, for all of whom, in the same sense the Redeemer had shed his blood. 

On the 9th day of Oct., 1830, at New Salem meeting-house, in Vander- 
burgh county, Rev. James Ritchey was ordained and set apart to the 
whole work of the ministry. The ordination sermon was preached by 
Rev. А. К. Downey, and Rev. William McCleskey presided and gave the 
charge. At the next meeting of Presbytery he was elected Moderator 
In April, 1830, Rev. А. К. Downey was elected Stated Clerk, instead of 
Rev. H. A. Hunter, resigned. The first effort to secure a complete sta- 
tistical report from the congregations was made in April, 1831, in re- 
sponse to а request from the Synod of Green River, to which this Presby- 
tery then belonged. The report included 9 ordained ministers, 9 licen- 
tiates, 4 candidates, 24 congregations, and 1,000 members. 

Rev. Felix Robb was ordained April 8th, 1831, and Rev. Arthur Hicks 
was ordained April 4th, 1832. An order for the organization of Bethel 
congregation from parts of Princeton and Mt. Zion congregations was 
passed Oct. 10th, 1832. Оп the same day Benjamin Hall was received 
under care of the Presbytery as a candidate for the ministry. This was 
at Liberty meeting-house in Warrick county. He was licensed at Prince- 
ton, April 8th, 1833. His first circuit, on which he was directed to “ride 
and preach,” included Princeton, Corydon, and Rockport. 

The system of itineracy had prevailed throughout the bounds of the 
Presbytery since its organization, but a change was at length desired, 
and in Oct., 1833, the following action was taken: 

Weenreas, The discipline of our church contemplates а mutual obliga- 
tion between pastors and people; therefore, 

Resolved, That each organized church under the care of this Presbytery 
be recommended to select from among the ministry а man whom they 
will engage to support, and report to the next Presbytery, by a represen- 
tative, what minister they will support, and what they will give him an- 
nually. 

The first minister employed under this recommendation was Rev. 
James Ritchey, who became pastor of Shiloh and Union congregations 
in Dubois county. Subsequently a novel arrangement was made by 
Shiloh congregation for the support of Rev. H. A. Hunter. Money was 
scarce in those days, and James Ritchey, Sr., an enterprising elder, con- 
ceived the idea of paying the pastor's salary with the equivalent of cash. 
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He prepared a subscription paper with a large number of parallel col- 
umns, at the head of which were written $ and cts., hay, corn, wheat, 
pork, beef, wood, wool, feathers, flax, tallow, soap, and, in short, every- 
thing that a housekeeper was supposed to need. The subscriber would 
select from these articles whatever he felt disposed to give, and designate 
the amount. The plan succeeded admirably, and Mr. Hunter says he 
has never been supported so handsomely anywhere as he was by that 
church. Asa rule, the congregations questioned their ability to support 
a minister, and but little progress was made toward establishing the pas- 
toral relation. 

In Sept., 1834, the Presbytery reported 6 ministers, 4 licentiates, 2 can- 
didates, and 793 communicants. The organization of Wabash Presby- 
tery made these figures smaller than those reported three years pre- 
viously. Rev. H. A. Hunter was again elected Stated Clerk, instead of 
Rev. A. R. Downey, resigned. 

At Petersburgh, Ind., April 4th, 1835, Rev. Benjamin Hall was or- 
dained and Messrs. H. S. Hay and John Green were licensed. 

As early as this date the question of establishing one theological school 
for the whole church was under discussion. This Presbytery took the 
following action: 

“Wuereas, The General Assembly has recommended to this Presby- 
tery to express an opinion on the propriety of establishing one theolog- 
ical school under the patronage of the whole church, or many under the 
care of each Presbytery ; 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of this Preshytery one school would be 
safer than many, and at this time none would be better than any.” 

Of course this decision was the result of ideas of expediency at the time, 
and must not be interpreted as indicating any lack of appreciation of an 
educated ministry, for many previous and subsequent actions prove the 
contrary. 

Rev. Silas Osburn was ordained at Vincennes, April 2d, 1836. 

By request of the General Assembly of 1836 the Presbytery again 
urged the importance of the pastoral relation upon the congregations 
under its charge, and Rev. Hiram A. Hunter was appointed to visit them 
and present the subject. In April, 1837, the Presbytery sanctioned an 
engagement between the churches in Knox county and Rev. B. Hall, by 
which he became their pastor at a salary of $250 per year. Rev. William 
McCleskey became pastor of Bloomfield, Washington, and Lebanon con- 
gregations at a salary of $200 per year. Rev. Hiram A. Hunter agreed 
to serve Pigeon and Mt. Moriah congregations in a like capacity, three- 
fourths of his time for $322. Mr, Hunter was directed to continue his 
visits to other congregations to induce them to employ pastors. In this 
he was quite successful, and throughout the entire Presbytery the system 
was inaugurated, though not firmly established, which with some impor- 
tant amendments prevails at the present time. In laying the founda- 
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tion of our work as a church in this State, the years 1836-7 were of the 
utmost importance. For the position which we now hold much credit 
is due the executive ability and pious zeal of Messrs. Hunter. Lynn, 
Downey, McCleskey, Ritchey and Hall, and others associated with them. 

At Mt. Zion church, in Gibson county, Oct., 3d, 1837, Ephraim Hall, 
Thomas Neel, and John McMahan were received as candidates for the 
ministry. On the following day James Ingle was licensed. Аб this 
time Patoka congregation was dissolved, and the members were attached 
to Princeton congregation, which had been organized in 1832. Rev. 
James Ritchey became the pastor of Petersburgh and Princeton congre- 
gations at a salary of $250 per annum. In April of the next year, at 
Petersburgh, Ebenezer W. Hall was received as a candidate for the min- 
istry. S. Т. Stewart and John Brazzleton were received Oct. 23d, 1838, 
at Rockport. On the following day Ephraim Hall and John A. McMa- 
han were licensed to preach. For the year 1838 the Presbytery reported 
8 ministers, 3 licentiates, 7 candidates, 876 communicants, 280 conver- 
sions, and 131 accessions. The disparity between the number of conver- 
sions and the number of accessions reported would indicate the truth of 
the statement that in the earlier days our ministers furnished multitudes 
of members to other churches. It is known that very many of the 
prominent members in these churches were the direct fruits of the pro- 
tracted and camp-meetings conducted by our ministers in the days of 
which we write. They were not so aggressive in measures to build up 
their own church as they were earnest and untiring in their zeal to save 
souls. 

April 12th, 1839, an order was passed for the organization of Newburgh 
cOngregation from a portion of the congregation of New Hope, which 
had petitioned the Presbytery to this end. Rev. James Ritchey was or- 
dered to preach to these congregations once a month for one year. El- 
der I. Hemenway was the first representative of Newburgh congregstion 
in Presbytery. Palmyra congregation was dissolved, and attached to 
Vincennes, and from this Ebenezer congregation in Knox county was 
formed. The Presbytery conceived that the pastoral relation was not 
yet fully appreciated, and Rev. B. Hall was therefore appointed to pre- 
sent the matter to each congregation and at the same time hold “two 
days and camp-meetings.” At this session, which was held April 13th, 
1839, in Shaker Prairie meeting-house, Knox county, Ebenezer W. Hall 
and C. B. Daniel were licensed to preach. Rev. Hiram A. Hunter and 
Elder Prettyman Knowles were appointed delegates to the convention 
called to meet in Nashville, Tenn., in May, 1839. The General Assem- 
bly had decided at its meeting the previous year that the next meeting 
should be held in 1840, and some difficulties regarding Bro. James Smith 
and the publishing interests of this church having arisen, this conven- 
tion was called for the purpose of their adjustment., In connection with 
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this subject we quote some resolutions adopted by the Presbytery in 
April, 1840, viz.: 

“W gerras, It is expected that the Rev. James Smith, formerly editor 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian, will present certain charges against the 
General Assembly of our church for failing to comply with her promises. 
to him; 

Resolved, Therefore, that if said Smith can make it appear that the As- 
sembly has failed to redeem her pledges to him, then, as far as he does 
во the Assembly is in honor bound to pay him damages, and this Presby- 
tery will assist in doing so. 

Resolved, further, That, in the opinion of this Presbytery, a religious 
journal, made the property of the church, is important, and imperiously 
required for her interests, and, therefore, we will support the paper рго. 
posed by the convention held in May last, or any other paper that the 
Assembly may approve, established on a similar basis. 

This action is especially interesting in view of the recent consolidation 
of the various papers of the church into one, under the control of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

At Mt. Moriah camp-ground in Gibson county, Sept. 24th, 1839, David 
Tripp, John Kirkpatrick and Joseph Neely were received as candidates 
for the ministry. The statistical report for the year included 8 minis- 
ters, 20 congregations, 254 conversions, 117 accessions, and 1200 commu- 
nicants. 

At the district school-house near Israel Hemenway’s, in Warrick 
county, April 22d, 1840, Thomas Walker was received as a candidate for 
the ministry. Оп the following day $. Т. Stewart was licensed. During 
this meeting an order was passed granting the petition of certain mem- 
bers of New Salem congregation in Vanderburgh county, for a separate 
organization, and the Presbytery directed that the name of the new con- 
gregation should be Mt. Nebo. But this name proved objectionable to 
the parties interested, and no organization could be effected. Accord- 
ingly, in October following, the Presbytery ordered the name changed to 
that of Evansville, and directed Rev. James Ritchey to organize the con- 
gregation before the next meeting of Presbytery. 

This was done January 318%, 1841, at the school house in Knight town- 
ship, and in April following Elder John С. Henson took his seat in Pres” 
bytery as the first Representative of Evansville congregation. 

On Saturday before the first Sabbath in April, 1841, at West Union 
school-house in Knox county, Messrs. Thomas Walker and John Kirk- 
patrick were licensed, and on the same day Messrs. Ephraim Hall, E. W. 
Hall and J. А. McMahan were ordained. Тһе ordination sermon was 
preached by Rev. B. Hall, from Jeremiah i, 17.—“Thou, therefore, gird up 
thy loins, and arise and speak unto them all that I command thee: be 
not dismayed at their faces, lest 1 confound thee before them.” Rev. 
Alex. R. Downey presided and gave the charge. The Presbytery has sel- 
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dom, if ever been permitted in one day to set in motion such mighty in- 
fluences as it did on that occasion. Rev. E. W. Hall was ordered to sup- 

ply Newburgh, Evansville, and New Salem congregations with regular 
preaching for опе year. Rev. В. Hall was elected Stated Clerk instead of 

Rev. Hiram A. Hunter, who was granted a letter of dismission and re- \ 
commendation. 

Rey. E. W. Hall was Moderator of the Presbytery at its next meeting, 
which was held at Mt. Pleasant, Posey county, October Ist, 1841. On 
the second day of the session Joseph Neely was licensed to preach the 
gospel. During the vear which closed at this time there had been 250 
conversions, and it was designated as the most prosperous year since the 
organization of the Presbytery. There were ten ministers and twelve 
elders present at the next meeting, which was held at Jasper, Ind., April 
Ist, 1842. Rev. James Ritchey was Moderator, and Rev. William Mc- 
Cleskey, Clerk. Rev. T. B. McCormick was received on a letter from the 
Presbytery of Anderson, in Kentucky. This was the first meeting at 
which committees were appointed to consider the various subjects affect- 
ing the general interests of the church, that are now usually considered 
at every meeting. Pisgah congregation was received at this meeting. 
Rev. D. Р. Edmondson was licensed, and Rev. С. В. Daniel was ordained. 
The principle was here laid down that no engagement between a minister 
ter and a congregation could be considered binding unless it was made 
through the Presbytery. A strict observance of this principle would 
have obviated many difficulties that have arisen since then. 

Rev. S. T. Stewart was ordained September 26th, 1842, at Lebanon 
camp ground, Daviess county, Rev. E. W. Hall preaching the ordina- 
tion sermon. Mr. Stewart became a talented, cultured minister, and 
was a useful man in the pulpit until his voice failed him some years ago, 
since which time he has been unable to preach. He now resides at 
Streator, Illinois. Rev. Joseph Neely was ordained at Newburgh, April 
lat, 1843, the ordination sermon being preached by Rev. E. Hall. Though 
Mr. Neely has not preached so much as some others whom the Presby- 
tery has inducted into the ministry, yet he has always studied the peace 
and prosperity of the church and has been highly esteemed and res- 
pected for his uprightness in life and his wisdom in counsel. He now has 
charge of a church at Loxa, Coles county, Illinois. Messrs. G. W. and 
J. C. Edmondson were licensed at Petersbugh, Sept. 26th, 1843. This 
period closed what was said to be the most prosperous and encouraging 
year through which the Presbytery had passed. There were 1345 com- 
municants, and during the year there had been 521 conversions and 312 
accessions. During the succeeding year there was a gain of 200 in the 
number of communicants. 

The first full statistical report was made in September, 1843. The 
membership of the congregations now in existence in the Presbytery, as 
it is at present bounded, was as follows, viz.:—Petersburgh, 88; Mt. Zion, 
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94; Ebenezer, in Knox county, 42; Bethel, 47; Hermon, 52; Mt. Mo- 
riah (now Fort Branch), 82; Princeton, 109; Evansville, 40; and New- 
burgh, 60. Messrs. D. Р. Edmondson and John Kirkpatrick were or- 
dained at Petersburgh, September 26th, 1843. 

Rev. B. Hall was the first installed pastor in the bounds of this Pres- 
bytery. In April, 1842, he had been directed to serve Newburgh congre- 
gation three-fourths of his time, with the privilege of employing the re- 
mainder at discretion. After the lapse of two years the congregation 
petitioned the Presbytery for his installation. The petition was granted) 
and Rev. Messrs. William Lynn and Т. В. McCormick were appointed to 
conduct the installation service, May, 25th, 1844. 

Rev. A. J. Thomas was licensed at Mechanicsville, Vanderburgh 
county, April 16th, 1844. Rev. A. J. Strain was licensed at Hermon 
church, Knox county, Sept. 10th, 1844. He united with Morgan Presby- 
tery by letter, May 12th, 1846, and was ordained at Shiloh camp-ground, 
Dubois county, October 8th, 1847. His life-work was devoted chiefly to 
the congregation where he was ordained. He was a successful, ener- 
getic preacher, “in labors abundant,” and entered into everlasting rest on 
Sabbath, Feb. 2d, 1873. 

At the fall meeting in 1844 the committee on the state of religion re- 
ported the churches in а prosperous condition, with an increased atten- 
tion to prayer-meetings and Sabbath-schools. At this period special at- 
tention was being paid to the cause of Missions. According to a plan 
recommended by the General Assembly the Presbytery organized itself 
into a missionary society subordinate to the Assembly's board, with a 
view of having every congregation effect a similar organization subordi- 
nate to the Presbytery, so that the whole Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church might constitute one great missionary society. The plan was 
prosecuted for some years, but it did not prove to be a success. 

It may be well to note here the relation of this Presbytery to other 
ecclesiastical bodies. As has been mentioned, it was created by order of 
the General Synod of Cumberland, previous to the organization of the 
General Assembly. In October, 1828, the Synod determined to consti- 
tute a General Assembly, and for that purpose ordered the organization 
of the Synods of Missouri, Green River, Franklin and Columbia. Green 
River Synod was composed of the Presbyteries of Anderson, Princeton 
and Logan, in the State of Kentucky, and Indiana in this State. In 
the fall of 1831 the Presbytery of Wabash was organized at Uniontown, 
Montgomery county, Indiana, from the northern part of the territory 
occupied by this Presbytery, Rev. Messrs. A. Downey and James Ritchey 
being among its first members. By order of the ninth General Assem- 
bly the Synod of Indiana, composed of Indiana and Wabash Presby- 
teries in this State, and Ohio Presbytery in Kentucky, was organized at 
Vincennes, Indiana, on Friday before the third Sabbath in October, 1837, 
Rev. Н. A. Hunter preaching the opening sermon, and Rev. W. С. Long 
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being the first Moderator. This was the tenth Synod organized by the 
General Assembly. Again the northern boundary of the Presbytery was 
contracted, and the Presbytery of Morgan was organized at the residence 
of Thomas Coplin, Orange county, Indiana, April 5th, 1844, Rev. E. Hall, 
Moderator. Other ministers composing the organization were James 
Blackwell, John A. McMahan, S. T. Stewart, Alex. R. Downey, and D. 
P. Edmondson. Ohio Presbytery was then restored to the Synod of 
Green River, and Indiana Synod, composed of Indiana, Morgan, and 
Wabash Presbyteries, assumed its present boundaries. Thus it will be 
seen that the progress of our church in this State, from the time when 
Fathers Chapman and Harris preached in the humble home of Mrs. 
Linzey, more than 60 years ago, has been steadily forward; and that in 
its advancement Indiana Presbytery has performed no unimportant part. 
True no new Presbyteries have been formed for many years, and the 
congregations are but little more numerous than they were in earlier days, 
yet much has been done to cultivate the field and strengthen our cause 
in the territory already occupied. 

To resume the narrative,—Messrs. Hiram Broils and Nelson Loomis 
were licensed to preach in 1846, and Lewis Wilson was licensed in 1847. 
In 1849, at Petersburgh, the latter was ordained. The Presbytery gained 
a valuable accession in April, 1847, by the reception of Rev. A. Freeman 
on а letter from the Presbytery of Union, in Pennsylvania. Messrs. Н. 
D. Onyett, Ephraim Thomas and John Lewis were received as candidates 
for the ministry September 12th, 1848. 

In April, 1846, a communication was received from the Evansville con- 
gregation, stating that their engagement with Rev. William Lynn had 
ceased, and praying for an appropriation of $25 to aid them in securing 
the services of Rey. David Darr, of Pennsylvania, who could be had for 
$150 per annum and his board, assigning as a reason for the request the 
importance of having a well established church “in this rapidly flourish- 
ing town.” The aid was granted, and Mr. Darr served the congregation 
one year. He then took charge of Washington and Princeton congrega- 
tions. He also served other churches, and was afterwards granted a let- 
ter of dismission and recommendation from the Presbytery. Six months 
after Mr. Darr left Evansville the Presbytery appointed a committee 
consisting of Messrs. B. Halland A. Freeman of Newburgh, and John 
C. Henson and Judge M. W. Foster, of Evansville, to procure a settled 
pastor for that congregation. In 1848 this committee reported that it 
was deemed best to wait till a house of worship could be erected, and that 
One was already begun. Meanwhile Messrs. B. Hall, A. Freeman, and 
D. Darr were directed to make occasional visits and preach for the con- 
gregation. They reported at the next meeting of Presbytery that they 
had not complied with this order because there was no suitable place for 
holding services. 

The Presbytery directed its commissioners to the General Assembly in 
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1849 to endeavor to have the congregation placed under care of the 
Board of Missions. This was finally done in 1856, when the Board 
agreed to pay one-half of the pastor's salary. 

Rey. W. В. Lambert was received ав а licentiate from the Presbytery 
of Princeton, in Kentucky, September, 28th, 1849. He was ordained at 
Hermon church, Knox county, September, 30th, 1850, Rev. J. Neely 
preaching the ordination sermon, and Rev. B. Hall presiding and giving 
the charge. Rev. A. J. Thomas was ordained at Newburgh, March 19th, 
1849. Не remained but one year and a half, and was granted a letter of 
dismission and recommendation to the Presbytery of Mackinaw, in Ili- 
nois. Rev. J. Е. Bates was ordained at a special meeting held at New 
Salem church, Vanderburgh county, June 16th, 1849. Rev. B. Hall 
preached the ordination sermon, and Rev. A. Freeman gave the charge. 
Rev. Nelson Loomis was ordained at the same place, April 8th, 1850. 
Montgomery congregation, now Oakland City, was received under care 
of the Presbytery in September, 1850. M. M. Smith, now of Bowling 
Green, Kentucky was admitted as a candidate for the ministry, at Cyn- 
thiana, April 5th, 1851. He was afterward ordained at Bethlehem 
church, Caldwell county, Kentucky, to which State his labors have been 
confined. Не is now in the prime of a useful life, and his career thus 
far has been that of an earnest, devoted ambassador of Christ. Аі the 
session just referred to John A. Lewis was licensed, and at the fall meet- 
ing of the same year Levin Wilson was licensed. These were both or- 
dained at New Salem church, March 318, 1853. Rey. J. D. Cowan was 
received on a letter from the Presbytery of Princeton, April 24, 1852. 

The congregation of Mt, Pisgah, now Boonville, was received under 
care of the Presbytery April 23d, 1853, on a letter from the Presbytery 
of Rushville, in IHinois. J. E. Jenkins was received as a candidate for 
the ministry, under care of this Presbytery, September 24, 1853. At the 
same time Rev. W. C. McGehee and Rev. A. Freeman were received on 
letters from the Presbytery of Princeton, and Rev. С. G. М. Green from 
the Presbytery of Logan. At this session all the ministers except three 
reported compliance with an order “to preach on the evils of dancing 
and playing parties.” Rev. J. Е. Jenkins was licensed at Newburgh, 
April 5th, 1854. The pastoral relation was again urged upon the con- 
gregations, and the ministers were encouraged to practice pastoral visit- 
ing. Rev. John Kirkpatrick, who was esteemed by the Presbytery as 
“one of her ablest counselors, an efficient minister, and a devoted head 
of the church,” died in 1854. Rev. J. E. Jenkins was ordained at Mt. 
Moriah church, Gibson county, April 2d, 1855. Rev. James Ritchey 
preached the ordination sermon, and Rev. В. Hall presided and gave the 
charge. About this time certain difficulties, which need not here be de- 
tailed, arose between the Presbytery and Messrs. Т. В. McCormick, Lewis 
Wilson, and Levin Wilson. These resulted in severing the connection 
between the parties named and this Presbytery. 
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Rev. Р. В. McCormick was received as а licentiate on a letter from 
the Presbytery of Logan, and Rev. Samuel Jacobs was received on a let- 
ter from the Presbytery of Athens, in Ohio, The latter took charge of 
Evansville congregation, which had been supplied with the means of 
grace most of the time for two years by Rev. James Ritchey. He was 
granted a letter of dismission and recommendation to the Presbytery of 
Pennsylvania, March 25th, 1857. Rev. H. D. Onyett returned to the 
Presbytery, March 2lst, 1856, presenting a letter from Princeton Presby- 
tery, by which he had been ordained at Bethlehem, Kentucky, while a 
student at Cumberland College. His ordination occurred at the same 
time with that of Rev. M. M. Smith. He took charge of the church at 
Petersburgh, where he remained аз а popular and successful pastor eleven 
years, having been installed in October, 1857. At the next meeting T. 
R. Lester was received as a candidate for the ministry. 

Phe Presbytery lost one of its most valuable members in the death of 
Rev. Е. W. Hall, which occurred March 15, 1857. He was declared to 
have been ‘‘an able counselor, a faithful minister, and a zealous advocate 
of the doctrines and usages of the church.” A memorial sermon was 
preached before the Presbytery by Rev. William McCleskey. James 
Glezen, who for many years had been an elder in the congregation at 
Petersburgh, was received as a candidate for the ministry March, 28th, 
1857. In September following Rev. T. R. Lester was licensed at New- 
burgh. At the next meeting Rev. Aaron Burrow was received by letter, 
and Messrs. Lester and Glezen were licensed. Bethlehem congregation, 
in Pike county, was admitted to the Presbytery, October 16th, 1857. 

In March, 1859, eleven out of seventeen congregations reported 1252 
members, 474 persons in Sabbath-school, 114 additions during the year, 
and value of church property, $18,000. Of these congregations Princeton 
had 94 members; Fort Branch, 96; Boonville, 72; Newburgh, 153; Pe- 
tersburgh, 135; Evansville, 83; Bethlehem, 96; Mt. Zion, 98; Bethel, 
83. In the report of the Committee on Missions and Supplies is the “re- 
gret that so many of the congregations seem satisfied with that tempor- 
ary arrangement for preaching which в supply affords.” This is some- 
thing that must be regretted at the present day, for while there were 
only two or three installed pastors at that time, there are no more now. 
The committee well styled this an “uncertain and precarious mode of 
administering to the spiritual wants of a congregation.” Changes are 
too frequent. Congregations are dying for want of stability among min- 
isters and people. 

Liberty congregation, in Gibson county, was organized in August, 1859, 
by Rev. John А. Lewis. Rev. J. Е. Jenkins was installed pastor of 
Princeton congregation on Saturday before the first Sabbath in October, 
1859, Rev. Aaron Burrow preached the sermon, and Rev. B. Hall proposed 
the questions and gave the charge. His pastorate has thus far extended 
through a period of more than sixteen years, and he had supplied the 
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congregation {wo years previous to his installation. Rev. A. М. Bryant 
was licensed in September, 1859. In March, 1860, Rev. S. L. Harrison 
was received on a letter from the Presbytery of Kentucky. He took 
charge of Hermon church, in Knox county. Messrs. Т. В, Lester and 
James Glezen were ordained at Petersburgh March 28th, 1860. Rev. 
William McCleskey preached the sermon, and Rev. B. Hall presided 
and gave the charge. At the next meeting Rev. Thomas Walker was 
received on a letter from the Presbytery of Morgan. Patoka congrega- 
tion, east of Princeton, organized by Rev. J. E. Jenkins, was recognized 
by Presbytery April 10th, 1860. In March, 1861, Rev. J. б. White, who 
had taken charge of Evansville congregation, was received on в letter 
from the Presbytery of St. Louis, and Messrs. Т. R. Lester and A. Bur- 
row were gtanted letters of dismission. At Bethlehem church, in Pike 
county, June 28th, 1861, Rev. P. B. McCormick was ordained by Messrs. 
McCleskey, Walker and Jenkins, a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose. Messrs. Н. W. Bryant, W. Н. Wood and Т. 5. McClure were re- 
ceived as candidates for the ministry in October, 1861. Rev. 5. A. Reel 
was licensed, and was ordered to supply Montgomery congregation with 
the means of grace. 

Rev. A. Freeman, who had again taken charge of Delaney Academy, 
and was also preaching for Mt. Pisgah congregation, was received on a 
letter from the Presbytery of McGhee, in Missouri, in March, 1862. Pre- 
vious to the next meeting Rev. N. F. Gill took charge of Mt. Pisgah 
congregation. He was received on a letter from the Presbytery of Nash- 
ville. Rev. William McCleskey, who had been connected with the Pres- 
bytery since its organization, a period of thirty-seven years, died in 1863. 
His brethren, “pausing to drop a tear over departed worth,” lamented 
him as one who was “wise in counsel, faithful and exemplary as а minis- 
ter, leaving many seals to his ministry.” 

In August, 1863, the Presbytery confirmed the dissolution of the pas- 
toral relation between Rev. B. Hall and the Newburgh congregation, 
which had been effected by consent of both parties. This relation had 
continued through a period of twenty-two years. Rev. Т. S. McClure was 
ordained at Patoka, March 28th, 1864. At his own request W. H. Wood 
was discontinued as a candidate for the ministry. The congregations 
of New Hope and Patoka in Warrick and Gibson counties were dissolved; 
the members of the former being added to Mt. Pisgah, and those of the 
latter to Montgomery congregation. Rev. B. Hall, who had removed to 
Iowa, was granted a letter of dismission and recommendation. His res- 
ignation as Stated Clerk and Treasurer was accepted. Rev. A. Freeman 
was elected Stated Clerk and Rev. J. E. Jenkins, Treasurer. The Pres- 
bytery adopted the following in September, 1864, viz: 

Wuersas, Rev. B. Hall, who was а member of this Presbytery nearly а 
quarter of a century, has recently removed to Waukon, Iowa; therefore, 
Resolved, That we hereby express our high appreciation of his talents, 
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virtues, piety and usefulness; and we wil] ever cherish a grateful recol- 
lection of his counsels as a presbyter, and of his devotion to the inter- 
ests of the church and the cause of the Divine Master. 

At the meeting in September, 1864, J. Т. Alexander, a candidate for 
the ministry under care of this Presbytery, was reported as having lost 
his life in the service of his country, and appropriate resolutions were 
accordingly adopted. Rev. A. M. Bryant was ordained at Montgomery 
church, Gibson county, March 19th, 1865, Rev. J. E. Jenkins preaching 
the ordination sermon and Rev. J. G. White presiding and giving the 
charge. Rev. J. C. Bowdon, who had accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the Evansville congregation, was received on a letter from the Presby- 
tery of Anderson, in Kentucky, August, 1865. Messrs. H. W. Bryant 
and C. A. Hampton were licensed at Fort Branch, March 26th, 1866. 
While in the army as Chaplain of the Tenth Indiana Cavalry, Rev. John 
A. Lewis contracted a disease “that terminated his earthly career, after 
along and tedious affliction, which he bore with Christian fortitude, pa- 
tience and resignation. He died at Fort Branch, Ind., on the llth of 
February, 1866, in the triumphs of that faith he had so long preached.” 
In а series of appropriate resolutions, his brethren said: Resolved, That 
Rro. Lewis was a safe counselor and presbyter, and we sorely miss him 
from our deliberations. 

At a special meeting of the Presbytery held in Petersburgh, April 24th, 
1866, the pastoral relation which had existed between Rev. H. D. Onyett 
and the Petersburgh congregation was, upon the petition of both parties, 
dissolved. At the next meeting Mr. Onyett was granted a letter of dis- 
mission and recommendation. Similar letters were granted Rev. J. G. 
White and Rev. C. A. Hampton. Liberty congregation, in Gibson coun- 
ty, was dissolved in March, 1867, and the members were attached to Mt. 
Moriah congregation. Ebenezer congregation, in Warrick county, was 
organized August 16th, 1867, by Rev. О. В. Smith. Two years since it 
was dissolved and the members were attached to Boonville congregation. 

In the year 1863, Rev. David Darr removed from the bounds of the 
Presbytery, it was supposed, to California. Nothing having been heard 
from him for a long period, a committee was appointed to ascertain his 
location. In September, 1867, this committee reported: ‘No trace of 
Bro. Darr has been discovered.” No tidings of him have ever yet reached 
his friends. Rev. Т. К. Lester was received on a letter from the Presby- 
tery of Wabash, during the session just mentioned. He took charge of 
Newburgh congregation in the spring of 1867, and was installed April 
26th, 1868. This relation was dissolved by mutual consent October 11th, 
1869, and Mr. Lester, having a letter of dismission and recommendation, 
removed to Iowa, where he is at present located. 

Rey. H. W. Bryant was ordained at Pleasant Grove church, Gibson 
county, September 4th, 1867, Rev. Т. R. Lester preaching the sermon 
and Rev. J. С. Bowdon presiding and giving the charge. Rev. T. S. Mc- 
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Clure was granted a letter in April, 1868, and at the same time Rev. J. 
Н. Barnett was received from the Presbytery of Ohio, in Kentucky. The 
latter returned to Kentucky in 1869. 

Letters were granted in the spring of 1870 to Messrs. James Ritchey 
and Н. W. Bryant. Rev. W. В. Crawford was licensed at Montgomery 
church, Gibson county, October Ist, 1870. The congregation of Mt. Pleas- 
ant was dissolved and the members were attached to Mt. Zion congrega- 
tion. Rev. J. C. Bowdon, D. D., who had been pastor of the Evansville 
congregation five years, and who had just been called to the Presidency 
of Lincoln University, was granted a letter of dismission and recom- 
mendation. 

Patoka congregation was organized from a portion of Princeton con- 
gregation, by Rev. J. Е. Jenkins, November 5th, 1870. 

Rev. J. М. Howard took charge of Newburgh congregation September 
2186, 1870, uniting with the Presbytery on a letter from the Presbytery 
of Muskingum, in Ohio. He remained two years and then removed to 
Pennsylvania. 

Rev. W. J. Darby was received April Tth, 1871, on a letter from the 
Presbytery of Princeton, in Kentucky, with which he became а candi- 
date for the ministry August 24th, 1869, was licensed October 3d of the 
same year, and was ordained January 28th, 1871. He had taken charge 
of Evansville congregation February 10th, and was installed pastor May 
Tth of the same year, Messrs. J. Е. Jenkins, N. Е. Gill and J. M. How- 
ard conducting the installation services. 

Rev. R. J. Р. Lemmon was received at the same time from the Ргез- 
bytery of McLin. He served Bethlehem, Patoka, Newburgh and Chan- 
dier congregations, and in 1875 removed to California, Rev. Т. Rawlings 
who was received on a letter from the Presbytery of Princeton, supplied 
Hermon congregation six months and then removed to Arkansas. In 
September following, Rev. Mason Hedrick, who had been an ordained 
minister in the Presbytery of Ohio, was admitted to membership. А let- 
ter was granted to Rev. N. F. Gill, who had assumed charge of the church 
at Bloomfield, Ind, 

Rev. Thomas Walker, who had been Stated Clerk of the Presbytery 
since March, 1867, offered his resignation in April, 1872, and Rev. W. J. 
Darby was elected to fill that office. He was also appointed Permanent 
Clerk. 

Rev. А. Е. Hutchinson, from the Presbytery of Sangamon, in Illinois 
had charge of Petersburgh congregation from the fall of 1871 to the fall 
of 1875. Rev. William Wilson had charge of the Boonville congregation 
about two years. Не came from the Presbytery of Des Moines, in Iowa, 
and was granted a letter in October, 1873. 

Rev. J. W. Cleaver, from the Presbytery of Iowa, was received in April, 
1873. He supplied Patoka and Boonville congregations each one year, 
after which he returned to Iowa. 
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Rev. W. В. Crawford was ordained at Patoka, Ind., April 14th, 1873, 
Rey. A. Е. Hutchinson preaching the sermon, and Rev. J. Е. Jenkins рге- 
siding and giving the charge. His head was the last upon which the 
Presbytery laid its hands during the first half-century of its career. 

Rev. A. M. Bryant, who had removed to Nebraska, was granted a let- 
ter in October, 1873. 

A petition from Rev. J. Е. Bates, asking that his “status, cognomen 
and obligations as a minister be annulled from this date,’ was granted, 
after an expression of regret on the part of the Presbytery that Mr. Bates 
had made such a decision. 

Rev. James Glezen died in Knox county, Indiana, May 26th, 1873. 
His co-laborers recognized in him “a faithful and self-sacrificing minis- 
ter,” and his loss was deeply felt. Appropriate resolutions were adopted 
by the Presbytery concerning his death, and his memory is enshrined in 
the hearts of his brethren. 

Revs. W. M. Medcalf and J. B. Hadlock were admitted on letters from 
the Presbytery of Morgan in April, 1874. The former took charge of 
Patoka, and the latter of Mt. Zion congregation. 

The most encouraging exhibit that had ever been made of the condi- 
tion and work of the Presbytery was that contained in the annual statis- 
tical report for April, 1874. That of 1875 was in many respects similar. 
There is an appearance of stability about most of our churches that gives 
promise of steady growth and permanent usefulness. 

Rev. О. Е. Hart was licensed at Evansville, May 5th, 1874. In April, 
1875, B. F. Ivy and J. J. Ballew, from the Presbytery of Georgia, were 
admitted to membership, the former taking charge of Fort Branch, and 
the latter of Boonville congregation. Mr. Ivy has since removed to the 
bounds of Wabash Presbytery. At the same time Rev. L. L. Lorimor 
was received from the Presbytery of Colesburgh, іп Iowa, and took charge 
of Newburgh congregation. 


Before closing this sketch we desire to recur to the action of the Pres- 
bytery in March, 1866, in organizing a Presbyterial Board of Missions. 
The entire mission work of the Presbytery, such as employing mission- 
aries, raising funds to support them, corresponding with vacant churches 
and aiding them to secure pastors, devising plans by which to reach new 
fields, etc., was committed to this Board. Religion was at a low ebb in 
most of the churches, and this plan was designed to awaken and stimu- 
late them to greater effort. Fully one-half of the congregations were 
destitute of the ministrations of the gospel, and were being gradually 
absorbed by other denominations. It was designed to protect and save 
the life of these. All these objects were accomplished by this agency, 
and the Board, under another name, still maintains a useful existence. 
The credit of originating this plan is due mainly to Rev. Joseph Neely, 
who called the attention of the Presbytery to the deplorable condition 
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of many of its congregations, and had the subject referred to a special 
committee, which reported to the Presbytery the constitution of the 
Board as he had prepared it. 


We had hoped to be able to present a paper from the pen of Rev. Dr. 
Freeman, giving an elaborate account of Delaney Academy, and of the 
invaluable work which it accomplished through a long period of years, 
but sickness has prevented Dr. Freeman from fulfilling his promise, and 
we forbear attempting to present a substitute, hoping that Dr. Freeman 
will be able to prepare the paper and present it to the Presbytery at no 
distant day. This Academy was in its day one of the most useful insti- 
tutions connected with the church, and its history is replete with evi- 
dences of the wisdom of the Presbytery in fostering it with so much 
care. Many of our most useful ministers were educated there in whole 
or in part, and a large portion of the strong men and women in the 
church at the present day received the preparation there which fitted 
them for lives of usefulness. 


What we have written can give no conception of the trials, hardship 
and toils through which the men composing this Presbytery from time 
to time were required to pass. Nor does it reveal the many obstacles 
and difficulties which confronted them at almost every step and which 
they triumphantly overcame. Neither does it adequately represent the 
magnitude of the work they wrought and the results they attained. The 
only faithful record of these is that which is written on high, and is fully 
known to Him who was with them alway, and whose unfailing hand 
gave them strength sufficient to their day. When, however, it is remem- 
bered that the number of men whom this Presbytery has licensed to 
preach the gospel is thirty-five, that it has ordained twenty-eight to the 
whole work of the ministry, and that under its influence not less than 
fifteen thousand souls have been brought to a knowledge of the truth, 
we may well exclaim, “What hath God wrought”! Most of its founders 
and many ministers who have since been connected with it have gone to 
their reward; and how often do the gates of pearl open to admit those 
whom God gave them as seals to their ministry! Even now many await 
the call, “It is enough, come up higher.” While they realize the bless- 
edness of “the dead which die in the Lord,” they also rejoice that “their 
works do follow them.” 


We close with some words written by Fanny Crosby for an occasion 
somewhat similar to this: 


Birthday of our country’s freedom, 
Birthday of the church we love, 
Welcome! while our songs of gladness 


Blend with angel choirs above. 
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Resting on this sacred temple, 
In its majesty divine 

See the radiant bow of mercy 
With its hues of glory shine. 


Here where we so oft have gathered 
In these consecrated walls, 

What a scene of heartfelt rapture 
Fifty years to-day recalls! 


Like a tree where pleasant waters 
Murmur on with gentle flow, 
Then our humble church was planted— 


Planted fifty years ago. 


Earnest were the prayers that blessed it; 
Faith was strong and hope was bright; 
And the tree put forth its branches 
*Mid the smile of heaven’s pure light. 


Few its leaves, yet green and fragrant, 
With the breath of Christian love; 
And the dews of grace descended 


From the Eden-land above. 


Soon it budded, bloomed and blossomed ; 
God beheld and bade it grow; 

Planted by his faithful children— 
Planted fifty years ago. 


See to-day its branches laden 
With the fruits of joy to come; 
Precious souls, with eyes expectant, 


Turning toward their heavenly home. 


Buds of promise, oh how lovely! 
Blossoms that to fruit will grow, 
From the tree our fathers planted— 


Planted fifty years ago. 
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Jesus, Saviour, smile upon us 
On this holy festive day, 
While our fathers, friends and children 


Come before thy throne to pray. 


While our hearts would humbly thank thee 
For the streams of joy that flow 

By the tree our fathers planted— 
Planted fifty years ago. 


Lead us by thy hand, dear Saviour, 
Bring, oh bring us when we die 
To the ‘¢Tree of Life” immortal, 


In the realms beyond the sky. 


And may thousands yet adore thee 
For the peace and joy that flow 
From the tree our sainted fathers 


Planted fifty years ago. 


THE CONGREGATIONS. 


Ir has not been deemed pertinent to this occasion that all the congre- 
gations which have at any time been connected with the Presbytery 
should be noticed here. Many of them have been dissolved, while others 
are now within the bounds of adjacent Presbyteries. With two excep 
tions we notice only those which are now in active operation in our own 
territory. Lack of space forbids us to attempt even а reference to the 
minor details of their work, however interesting and important some of 
these may have been. The fields occupied by these congregations have 
been the scenes of conflicts and triumphs worthy of being remembered 
and studied by posterity; for in these humbler spheres the providence of 
God has developed a heroism not inferior to that which in other and 
More conspicuous walks has called forth the admiration of the world. 
But here we can do nothing more than embody a mere statement of his. 
torical facts, together with brief references to some of the men who 
have been conspicuous as leaders in their several congregations. 


WHITE RIVER CONGREGATION 


Is the youngest child of the Presbytery, it having been organized by 
Messrs. Mason Hedrick and W. B. Crawford in May, 1875, at the Union 
church, in Pike county, nine miles east of Petersburgh. The elders are 
W. H. Kelso, A. L. Case, Henry Stone and Jonas Robinson. It has about 
twenty-five members. 


CHANDLER CONGREGATION 


Was organized on the 10th of October, 1874, at Thorny Grove school-house, 
Warrick county, Indiana, by Rev. R. J. P. Lemmon, assisted by Messrs. 
W. J. Darby and A. F. Hutchinson. The membership was seventy, of 
whom thirty-three were from Newburgh congregation and a like number 
from Boonville. Some additions have been made, but the congregation 
has not enjoyed a great degree of prosperity. 


PATOKA CONGREGATION. 


This congregation was organized by Rev. J. E. Jenkins November 5th, 
1870, with fifty-three members who were previously connected with Prince- 
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ton congregation. The elders were Cary A. Milburne, Е. Е. Woods, Н. 
H. Phillips and Tribit Cunningham. The session at present consists of 
its original members, except E. E. Woods, deceased, with the addition of 
L. S. French, R. J. Coleman, W. J. Hall and William Stermer. The 
congregation has been served by the following pastors: Rev. R. J. Р. 
Lemmon, two years; Rev. J. W. Cleaver, nine months, and Rev. W. M. 
Medcalf, the present incumbent, two years and eight months. About 
three years ago the congregation completed and dedicated a substantial 
brick church edifice, costing nearly $6,000. At present there is a mem- 
ship of one hundred and forty seven, with a Sabbath-school having an 
average attendance of seventy-nine. The congregation is at present, con- 
sidering its surroundings, in a healthy condition. 


BETHLEHEM CONGREGATION 


Was organized by Rey. David Darr, October 16th, 1857, at Bethlehem 
church, in Pike county, ten miles west of Petersburgh, with Elders C, 
F. White, Isaac Carr and P. J. Colvin. They were supplied with preach- 
ing for a number of years by Rev. P. В. McCormick, afterwards at different 
periods by Messrs. James Glezen, Т 5. McClure, Н. №. Bryant, James 
Ritchey and R. J. P. Lemmon. The growth of the congregation has 
been steady and permanent, and they now employ a ministor all of his 
time. Rev. W. B. Crawford has been the pastor since November 5th, 1871. 


EBENEZER CONGREGATION. 


In the year 1837 this congregation was organized by Rev. В. Hall, with 
eighteen members. Since that date one hundred and eighteen persons 
have been admitted to membership, though its roll now contains only 
twenty names. Many of the prominent ministers of the Presbytery have 
supplied it with the means of grace. For a long while Elder Н. Н. Mc- 
Clure has been the main-stay of the congregation, and because of that 
willingness to do all in their power which has characterized its members 
under his leadership it has ever enjoyed the hearty sympathy of the 
stronger congregations. 


OAKLAND CITY CONGREGATION. 


Under the name of Montgomery this congregation was organized near 
Oakland City, Gibson county, by Rev. A. J. Thomas, April 20th, 1850. 
The elders were Henry Brown, H. D. Bryant, Harvey Montgomery, and 
Andrew Gudgel. From the date of the organization until 1854 the con- 
gregation enjoyed a good degree of prosperity. a neat house of worship 
having been erected, and the membership increasing. But internal dif- 
ficulties arose at this time which checked its growth, and have ever since 
materially retarded its influence, and it is not now in a healthy condition. 
The names of the ministers who have served the congregation at differ- 
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ent periods are, A. J. Thomas, Nelson Loomis, Lewis Wilson, Levin Wil- 
son, J. A. Lewis, E. Thomas, Т. M. Walker, James Glezen, James Blaék- 


well, W. O. Smith, William Wilson and O. E. Hart. v 
HERMON CONGREGATION. % 
This is now опе of our most flourishing congregations, having a mem- \y, 


bership of more than three hundred. It was organized November 23d, 
1836, by Rev. B. Hall, at the residence of James Thorn, in Knox county, 
about seven miles southeast of Vincennes. Its first elders were James 
Thorn, John Smith and John R. Snyder, and it had about fifteen mem- 
bers. Previous to the organization Messrs. Lyon and Hunter preached 
in the neighborhood. Rev. B. Hall was the first regular supply, and he 
was succeeded by his brother, Rev. E. W. Hall, who was in charge till 
the time of his death, a period of eighteen years. Then, at different pe- 
riods the congregation was supplied with the means of grace by Messrs. 
J. D. Cowan, Albert Burrow, S. L. Harrison, T. S. McClure, James Glezen, 
T. Rawlings and E. Hall, the latter having been the pastor for three 
years past. The growth of the congregation has been steady and per- 
manent, and it has been especially fortunate in enjoying the ministra- 
tions of the three brothers above mentioned, whose names are household 
words in every family throughout its bounds. 


у 


BOONVILLE CONGREGATION. 


In the year 1825 Rev. James Blackwell organized a congregation with 
thirty members, called Liberty, about five miles north of Boonville. Dur- 
ing a period of twenty-eight years it maintained its existence, and was 
ministered to by Rev. Messrs. Blackwell, Lynn, Ritchey, Hunter, B. Hall, 
E. Hall, J. A. McMahan, and others. Meanwhile a house of worship had 
been erected three miles south-west of Boonville, where some of the 
members of Newburgh congregation were located. According to ап ог. 
der of Presbytery, Messrs. B. Hall and James Ritchey organized these 
members of Newburgh congregation living in the vicinity of Mt. Pisgah 
church, and the members of Liberty congregation, into what was for 
many years known as Mt. Pisgah congregation. This was done April 
22d, 1853. The new organization was composed of fifty-five members 
and had for elders, I. Hemenway, Columbus Stone, John В. Haynes 
Thomas Adams and John A. Breckinridge. The deacons were Dr. W. 
G. Ralston and Joseph Haynes. The town of Boonville was then quite 
small, and Dr, Ralston was for some years the only member of the 
church residing there. Others moved in, and services began to be held 
in the town. Finally in 1866 a neat and attractive brick church was 
built in Boonville, at a cost of $4500. 

Messrs. James Ritchey, B. Hall and J. A. Lewis served as pastors three 
years each from 1853 to 1862. Rev. В. Hall returned and preached опе 
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year, when Rev. М. F. Gill took charge for another year. In. 1864 Rev. 
O. Smith was pastor, and Rev. Mr. Barnett in 1865; then Rev. N. Е. Gill 
returned and remained three years. Since then Messrs. William Wilson, 
J. W. Cleaver and R. J. Р. Lemmon have served each a brief period. 
Rev. J. J. Ballew, of Georgia, took charge in April, 1875, and is now the 
pastor. 

As might be expected from these frequent changes, the congregation 
has not been remarkably prosperous for many years; still it has occa- 
sionally enjoyed seasons of refreshing, and through its influence a goodly 
company of souls has been brought into the Redeemer’s kingdom. 


EVANSVILLE CONGREGATION. 


About the year 1836 the town of Evansville began to increase rapidly 
in population and to give promise of unusual prosperity. Some of the 
members of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church moved in from the 
country, and soon began to associate themselves together, in connection 
with others who lived near by in the country, with the hope that they 
could organize a separate congregation. This was done by order of the 
Presbytery January 31st, 1841, at the school-house in Knight township, 
by Rev. James Ritchey. The elders were William Underwood, Stephen 
D. Hopkins and John С. Henson. Isaac Knight was deacon. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the covenant entered into by the little band: “In 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and by the authority which he has 
given his church, we, the undersigned, do, for each other's mutual help 
and comfort, agree to form ourselves into a society to be known by the 
name of Evansville Society, and place ourselves under care of the Indi- 
ana Presbytery, and agree to be governed by the discipline of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church.’ There were not more than twenty mem- 
bers. Services were sometimes held in town, in a brick school-house sit- 
uated where the Washington House now stands; afterwards they were 
held in the Presbyterian church near the corner of Second and Main 
streets, and still later in the Vine Street Presbyterian church on Sabbath 
afternoons. There were only two or three male members living in town, 
and consequently much of the work devolved upon the ladies. Nothing 
daunted by the many serious difficulties confronting them, these brave 
hearts continued steadily in their work. They organized themselves 
into a sewing society and bent all their energies toward raising funds for 
building a church. Among those who gave themselves thus earnestly 
to the work of building up the church of their choice, were Mrs. Rebecca 
Henson, Mrs. Prudence Sherwood, Mrs. Eliza Mackey, Mrs. Palina Mc- 
Alister, Mrs. Susan Iglehart, Mrs. Marlette, Mrs. Esther McAlister, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ward, Mrs. Margaret McAlpine, Mrs. John Hall, Miss Mary 
Johnson, Mrs. Stephen Hopkins, and others. ‘heir diligence and perse- 
verance assured them success, The funds began to accumulate, and 
they purchased two lots, one of which was afterwards sold for enough to 
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pay for both. Preparations were at once made for building a church. It 
was dedicated in 1851. Some years afterwards it was partially destroyed 
by fire, but was soon rebuilt. 

In the earlier days Evansville was simply а station on an extensive 
circuit, and therefore the congregation seldom had a minister with them. 
Of those who came occasionally, Messrs. Lynn, Hunter and others are 
still kindly remembered by some of the older members. Беу. James 
Ritchey was the first stated supply. His term of service continued three 
years. He was followed by Messrs. W. B. Lambert, Samuel Jacobs and 
Aaron Burraw. Meanwhile the congregation grew slowly compared 
with others in the city. These were continually being strengthened by 
immigrations from the East, while this little band, whose older sisters 
were all located in the South, was seldom augmented by a member from 
another State. But still the growth was gradual and permanent. Rev. 
J. б. White, of St. Louis, took charge in 1860 and remained five years. 
Rev. J. С. Bowdon, D. D., was pastor for a like period, and resigned July 
24th, 1870, to accept the Presidency of Lincoln University. Rev. W.J. 
Darby, of Princeton, Ky., became pastor February 10th, 1871, and is still 
in that office. 

About the year 1860 a neat house of worship was erected in Knight 
township, four miles from the city. Last year a mission church in one 
of the suburbs of the city, principally at present for Sabbath-school 
work, was built, and plans are now being perfected for the construction. 
of a new edifice to supersede the one erected in 1851. 

The pastor conducts services each alternate Sabbath afternoon at the 
church in Knight township, and occasionally at the mission church. 
The congregation may be regarded as in a prosperous condition, having 
в membership of 325, with 415 persons in the three Sabbath-schools. 
Since its organization more than seven hundred persons have been con- 
nected with the congregation, and through its frequent revivals of reli- 
gion multitudes have been converted who have connected themselves 
with other éhurches. The officers now are: Elders—Saunders Sansom, 
Alvah Johnson, W. G. Ralston, W. Е. Nisbet, Polar Gleichman, Charles 
Burruss and W. R. Vann; Deacons—Marcus Sherwood, Isaac W. Adams,* 
Н. J. Schlaepfer, J. Е. Williamson, David A Nisbet and Thomas Ruston ; 
Trustees—Alvah Johnson, Edward L. Cody and S. B. Sansom. 


Jony С. Hexson, one of the first elders, was born in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, in 1796. In 1816 he emigrated to America, spent two years in 
Washington City, and then came to Evansville, where he resided until 
his death. He professed faith in Christ at New Salem camp-ground, and 
united with the church in 1827. To this happy result he was led, under 
God, by the pious and consistent course pursued by his wife, who had 
been converted previously at one of the camp-meetings, whither she had 


*Died April 23d, 1876. 
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gone, much against her husband's wishes, but, as she felt, in obedience 
to the call of God. During a period of thirty years he proved himself 
to be one of the best elders in the Presbytery. He was always in his 
place and knew well how to fill it. He died in the 75th year of his age. 


Isaac Кхіснт was the first deacon, and was a man of sterling worth. 
After the removal of Jesse McAlister to Mt. Vernon, camp-meetings 
were held for many years on his farm. He was recognized as a leader, 
and was universally esteemed for his goodness and uprightness of life. 
At the end of a long life of fidelity to the Master, he was gathered to 
his fathers, Quite a number of his descendants are members of the con- 
gregation. 

Marcos Ѕневтоор is another deacon who is worthy of double honor. 
He is now nearly seventy-three years of age, having been born in Mun- 
roe, Connecticut, May 28th, 1803. His excellent wife was a daughter of 
Mr. Alexander Johnson, who has been previously mentioned in this his- 
tory. Industrious, economical and liberal, he has been pre-eminently 
useful as a citizen and a Christian. Не was the largest contributor to- 
ward the erection of the house of worship in 1851, and sustains the same 
relation to the one now being erected. Though always upright in life, 
and a liberal supporter of the gospel, he did not become a Christian till 
more than a half-century of his life had passed away. In his old age the 
Bible is his constant companion, and he always reads it through during 
the course of the year. He is well versed in its teachings, and they are 
indeed to him the bread of life. 


NEWBURGH CONGREGATION. 


When the spot now occupied by the town of Newburgh was a cane- 
brake, with only a few rude cabins scattered along the river, the pioneer 
preachers of our church visited the settlement and proclaimed the Gos- 
pel to the people. The first of these were Rev. Messrs. David Lowry and 
James Ritchey. An organization composed of twenty-seven members 
was effected by Rev. Hiram A. Hunter in the spring of 1839. At first 
the only Cumberland Presbyterian in the village was Mrs. A. M. Phelps. 
Others of the original members who are still living are Messrs. Israel He- 
menway and Joseph Haynes, and Mrs. Baker and Mrs. Bell. The first 
Elders were 1. Hemenway and William Underwood. The territory of the 
congregation included nearly all of Warrick county and a part of Spen- 
cer, For three years the congregation was supplied with the means of 
grace by Rev Messrs. John McMahan and Ebenezer Hall. In 1841 Rev. 
Benjamin Hall became pastor, and continued his labors till 1863, a pe- 
riod of twenty-two years. One can very readily conceive of the efficiency 
of a pastor's work who maintains himself in so responsible a position for 
such a period of time. 

The first house of worship in the town or county was erected for this 
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congregation by Mr. А. М. Phelps in the year 1841. Теп years later the 
present commodious edifice was erected, and the former house was given 
to the Presbytery for the use of Delaney Academy, an institution which 
this congregation was instrumental in founding, and for whose mainte- 
nance during a long and useful existence its members deserve great credit. 

At the close of Mr. Hall's long pastorate the congregation numbered 
one hundred and eighty communicants. The successor of Mr. Hall was 
Rev. A. Freeman, D. D., who was also Principal of Delaney Academy. 
His pastorate closed October Ist, 1865. During this period forty-eight 
persons were admitted to the church, and twenty were either suspended 
or dismissed. 

Other pastors and their terms of service have been as follows: Rev. 
Carl Moore, one year; Rev. Т. R. Lester, about two years; Rev. J. Е. 
Bates, one year; Rev. J. M. Howard, two years; Rev. R. J. P. Lemmon, 
two years. During most of these pastorates the congregation prospered. 
Mr. Lester made the Sabbath-school the first in point of numbers and 
influence in the county: a position which it still holds. Fifty-eight 
members were added during Mr. Lemmon’s pastorate, and under the in- 
fluence of Mr. Howard there was a marked intellectual and spiritual 
growth. Беу. L. L. Lorimor became pastor in October, 1874, and he is 
now in charge, while his excellent wife is superintending the Sabbath- 
school with remarkable success. The following is a list of the elders of 
the congregation: William Underwood, Israel Hemenway, A. M. Phelps, 
John Frame, Edwin Adams, James M. Williams, Charles Bell, Henry 
Cox, Zaven Hazen, Charles Burruss, Samuel Denton, Т. Р. Medcalf, Fran- 
cis Macy, William Butterworth and Isaac Gillett. Of these Messrs. Un- 
derwood, Frame, Bell, Cox and Hazen have gone to their reward. Messrs. 
Hemenway, Burruss and Medcalf are elders in other congregations, and 
the others, except Mr. Adams, who resigned his eldership, are still serv- 
ing the congregation. 

The whole number of persons who have been connected with the con- 
gregation is considerably in excess of four hundred. It has had an hon- 
orable history and has done a noble work. 


A. M. Puetps has been for a long time an elder of great influence and 
usefulness in this congregation, as well as in the church at large. He 
was born in Hartford, Windsor county, Vermont, January 6th, 1798, 
when that country, now so highly cultivated, was almost a wilderness, 
When about twenty-two years of age he started West on foot with noth- 
ing but the bundle of clothing he carried in his hand. Having spent 
some time at different points in Ohio he came down the river on his way 
to New Orleans, in April, 1823. Being pleased with the location of Ev- 
ansville he designated that as his future home. Не returned, and four 
years afterwards married Miss Frances Johnson, daughter of Alexander 
Johnson of precious memory. After another trip to New Orleans with a 
flat boat he entered business at Evansville. He settled at Newburgh in 
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October, 1830. During an active life as a merchant he crossed the Alle- 
ghany Mountains more than forty times in а stage-coach. His life has 
been in a great measure devoted to the service of the Lord, as well as to 
diligence in business. He professed religion and joined the Methodist 
church in 1834, with the understanding that he should be granted a let- 
ter if a Presbyterian church should be organized in the town. In 1837 
he built a house of worship and donated it to the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rians, and entered the congregation at its organization in the year follow- 
ing. Не was elected an elder іп 1841, and in that office he has been 
characterized by uprightness in life, wisdom in counsel and liberality 
in beneficence. Besides erecting the first house of worship for the con- 
gregation he was the principal contributor toward the one now in use. 
Those acquainted with the history of Delaney Academy are aware of the 
liberality with which he aided in sustainining that valuable institution. 


PETERSBURGH CONGREGATION. 


Among the first camp-grounds at which the fathers preached was that 
at White Oak Springs, in Pike county, not far from the town of Peters- 
burgh. Here a congregation was organized in 1821, which afterwards 
bore the name of Petersburgh. It was composed at first of about forty 
members, the ministers present at the organization being Messrs. Alex- 
ander Chapman, John and William Barnett. For about two years the 
congregation enjoyed the ministration of Rev. John M. Berry, and after- 
wards it had no regular supply till in 1836, when Rev. James Ritchey 
took charge. He remained several years, as did also his successor, Rev” 
Lewis Wilson. Beginning with the year 1855 Rev. H. D. Onyett served 
as pastor eleven years, resigning in June, 1866, after which Rev. James 
Ritchey returned and remained two years, Rev. A. F. Hutchinson had 
charge four years, his term of service closing a few months since. 

This congregation has had seasons of unusual prosperity, and again 
has suffered great reverses. It now has many excellent members and 
has done a noble work. Without disparagement to others who assisted 
in making its honorable record, we mention the names of three excellent 
elders, James Gladdish, Peter Tislow and Franklin Е. Sawyer. 

The latter was born in Ontario county, New York, April 28th, 1795, 
and came with his widowed mother’s family to Pike county, Indiana, in 
1819. In the following year he was married to Miss Mary В. Means, of 
Kentucky, who proved to be to him а worthy companion. He and his 
mother professed religion in 1822 at White Oak Springs camp-ground, 
the services being conducted by Rev. David Lowry and Rev. Hiram A. 
Hunter. Heat once joined the church, and was one of the first elders 
in that congregation, having been ordained at the camp-ground, by Fa- 
ther Chapman, From the first his life was an example of devoted piety, 
and his interest іп the church never faltered. Не was a man of much 
more than ordinary intelligence, possessing more general information 
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than his associates, and consequently wielding a potent influence. His 
ability as a writer was marked, and he was for years a contributor to the 
church literature of the day, especially to the “ Watchman and Evangelist.” 
In the General Assembly, of which he was frequently a member, he had 
few superiors. He removed to Washington, Indiana, became one of the 
founders of the church there, where, on the 2186 of February, 1857, he 
died, as he had lived, a peaceful, happy Christian. 


PRINCETON CONGREGATION. 


As early as 1822, when the pioneer ministers of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church visited Gibson county, at a camp-meeting held at old 
Shiloh, conducted by Messrs. John and William Barnett and others, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Arbuthnot, of Princeton, made a profession of faith in Christ 
and united with the Mt. Zion congregation. Soon afteward а camp-meet- 
ing was held in the neighborhood of Patoka, conducted by Messrs. Bar- 
nett, Delaney and others, and a society was organized known as Patoka 
society, the territory embracing Princeton and the eastern and northern 
parts of the county. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot, Mrs. Gen. John I. Neely and others became members 
of this society, and through their influence preaching was had at Prince- 
ton. 

Princeton congregation was organized by Rev. Hiram A. Hunter on 
the 22d of December, 1832. John С. Warrick, Lane W. Posey and Daniel 
Zimmerman were chosen elders. Mr. Hunter supplied this congregation 
with preaching till 1836. About the time his labors ceased with this 
congregation by order of Indiana Presbytery, the Patoka congregation 
was dissolved and its membership added to Princeton congregation. 

In 1837 Rev. James Ritchey became the stated supply of this congre- 
gation and served it as such for two years. During his labors with them 
the congregation secured a lot upon which they erected a house for wor- 
ship. 

After Mr. Ritchey’s term of service Rev. 8. Т. Stewart and others sup- 
plied the congregation until the fall of 1841, and from this date until 
the spring of 1843 Rev. T. B. McCormick was in charge. 

From its organization until this period the congregation grew and was 
in a healthy condition, but for nine years succeeding it passed through 
many dark days. All the preaching had here during that period was 
such temporary supplies as Presbytery could send. Among those who 
came as messengers of mercy were Messrs. William Lynn, Joseph Neely, 
Nelson Loomis, E. W. Hall and perhaps others. The congregation was 
much reduced and demoralized. 

In 1852 Rev. David Darr became stated supply. He served till the 
fall of 1857, and during his ministry the broken fragments were gathered, 
a Sabbath-school organized, and the congregation began to put forth signs 
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of life again. About fifty-five members were recorded when his labors 
closed. 

In 1857 Rev. J. E. Jenkins supplied this and Bethel congregations, his 
services with Bethel ending in 1858, when all his time was given to Prince- 
ton congregation. In October, 1859, he was regularly installed pastor, 
and as such still serves it. 

During the past eighteen years the growth of the congregration has 
been steadily on the increase. 

In 1860 the Trustees exchanged the church on Seminary Hill with the 
Lutherans for the building occupied at present. 

In the fall of 1870 the congregation was, by order of Presbytery, again 
divided and Patoka congregation re-established with fifty-five members, 
leaving Princeton congregation with one hundred and five. There are 
now in communion one hundred and sixty-one. 

The congregation is now keeping up two weekly prayer-meetings and 
a Sabbath-school with good interest. During the existence of this con- 
gregation 565 persons have passed the session and become members,—72 
by letter and 493 on profession of faith, 

The following persons comprise the list of elders that have served the 
congregation since 1832: J.C. Warrick, Lane W. Posey, Daniel Zim- 
merman, John Berlin, George Dougan, Wm. Archer, John Brazelton, Jo- 
seph Montgomery, Carey A. Milburn, Isaac Montgomery, John M. With- 
erspoon, М. G. С. Hargrave, Е. Е. Woods, Richard I. Coleman, Allen С. 
Stout, D. Eckley Hunter, G. Е, Fairchild, James М. Depriest, Francis М. 
Jones, A. J. Calkins and Benj. Onyett.—Total, 21. Of these, J. C. War- 
rick, Lane W. Posey, John Berlin, Wm. Archer, Joseph Montgomery, 
Isaac Montgomery and Е. Е. Woods have entered into their rest; one 
has resigned; Messrs. Milburn and Coleman are elders in the Patoka con- 
gregation. The others have removed from the bounds of the congrega- 
tion, except Messrs. Dougan, Stout, Depriest, Calkins and Onyett, who, 
with the pastor, constitute the present session. 


BETHEL CONGREGATION, 


At the residence of Elijah Knowles, or James McAlister, in Gibson 
county, Bethel congregation was organized by Rev. William Lynn in Oc- 
tober, 1832. The elders were Elijah Knowles, Ephraim Dickey, James 
McAlister and George Dougan. Mr. Lynn was the pastor till 1841, when 
Rey. T. B. McCormick took charge and remained six years, During his 
administration they built their first church and seemed to enjoy a degree 
of prosperity, but from the time he discontinued his labors till 1859 they 
made but little progress. for short terms of one year or less they were 
supplied with preaching during this period by Messrs. $. Т. Stewart, С. 
G. M. Green, N. Loomis, J. Kirkpatrick, J. Neely, D. Darr, J. E. Jenkins 
and Т. К. Lester. In 1859 Rev. Thomas Walker became pastor, and has 
continued such to the present time, a period of about seventeen years. 
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Seven years ago a new house of worship was built. There have been a 
number of gracious revivals of religion, and the congregation is other. 
wise in a good condition. its membership is eighty-three, and the elders 
are J. M. Smith, William Knowles, D. W. Smith and С. Emerson. 


NEW SALEM CONGREGATION. 


This congregation was organized in 1830 from a portion of the mem- 
bership of Pigeon, in Vanderburgh county. It first worshiped in a log 
school-house near Stringtown, which was burned, and then іп a frame 
school-house, which also shared the same fate. Then in the year 1844, a 
neat church edifice, to which reference was made in connection with 
David Negley, formerly an elder in Pigeon congregation, was erected. 
Camp-meetings were held on the spot now used for a cemetery, about a 
mile from the church, as early as 1825, and continued till 1848. Among 
the ministers who supplied the congregation with the means of grace, 
were Messrs. Hunter, McCleskey, Lynn and Ritchey. Regular services 
were suspended in 1864, since which time it has been in a disorganized 
state. 

WILLIAM OLmsreaD was опе of the elders in this congregation who was 
especially active and useful. He was born June 18, 1807, in Oneida 
county, New York, and emigrated to this country, landing at Evansville, 
January 19,1819. Being in the habit of attending camp-meetings, he 
embraced religion while present at one of them, when about the age of 
fifteen. He joined New Salem congregation, but not till six or seven 
years afterwards, thereby losing time and advantages which he has ever 
had the painful consciousness he could never regain. He was ordained 
an elder about the year 1834. During the thirty years of service, up to 
the time the congregation was disbanded, he allowed no one to excel 
him in zeal for the cause. Since then he has been living a more retired 
Christian life, and has ever remained true to the church through whose 
instrumentality he was brought to a knowledge of Christ. 


Hrram Норкіхз was for many years an elder of prominence in this con- 
gregation, and was well known and highly esteemed throughout the 
Presbytery. Не was born March 23d, 1811, professed religion at Knight's 
camp-ground when sixteen years of age, and entered upon the heavenly 
life March 12th, 1869. None ever questioned his piety, for he illustrated 
it beautifully in his daily life. Quietly, but conscientiously and earnest- 
ly, he did his duty at home, in the church, and in society. A blessed 
influence emanated from him that was felt wherever he moved. 

Other elders were Charles Olmstead and John E. Wood. The former 
fell at the battle of Perryville, Kentucky. His untimely death was a 
great loss to the community where he had lived a consistent, useful 
Christian. The latter still lives in the neighborhood of the old church 
and is highly esteemed for his integrity and uprightness. 
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FORT BRANCH CONGREGATION. 


Until quite recently this congregation was called Mt. Moriah. It was 
organized by Rev. Alexander R. Downey, at the residence of Mr. David 
Robb, about three miles south-west of Fort Branch, Gibson county, in 
the spring of 1828. There were about twenty members at the organiza- 
tion. Messrs. David Robb, Andrew Ralston, James Knowles and John 
Tribble were elected and ordained ruling elders. Mr. William Brothers 
was ordained deacon. Mr. Downey resided in the bounds of the congre- 
gation and continued to feed the little flock for some time,—the length 
of time we can not ascertain. 

In the year 1838 a camp-ground was constructed on a piece of ground 
donated by Mr. Robb, near his dwelling, and the first camp-meeting was 
held. The following year a church edifice was erected upon the same 
lot of ground, and called the Mt. Moriah church. In this house the 
congregation continued to worship till 1866, when a new house was built 
in the town of Fort Branch. 

Mr. Downey was succeeded by Rev. William Lynn, whose labors were 
highly appreciated and which did much to strengthen and build up the 
organization, Next came Rey. Hiram A. Hunter, who preached with 
great success, and was instrumental in the conversion of many precious 
souls. Following him were Messrs. 5. Т. Stewart, John Kirkpatrick, Hi- 
ram Broils, T. B. McCormick, John Edmondson and Joseph Neely. Dur- 
ing the term of service of these ministers, which brings the history up to 
1857, the congregation was more or less prosperous. Sometimes the sun 
shone out brightly, then again dark clouds would hover over the church 
and all would look discouraging. 

Rev. Thomas Walker took charge of the congregation when Мг. 
Neely’s time expired, and continued to preach for several years. During 
his ministry the church enjoyed a number of precious revivals of reli- 
gion which added much to its strength. In the year 1869 Rey. H. W. 
Bryant took charge and preached six months, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Rev. A. M. Bryant, who served as pastor for eighteen months. Mr. 
Walker again became pastor and labored for one year, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. William Wilson, who preached one year and was followed 
by Rev. J. W. Cleaver, who remained nine months. Again Mr. Walker 
was employed for one year. At the expiration of this engagement Rev. 
B. F. Ivy, of Georgia, was employed and labored for one year. Notwith- 
standing these frequent changes the congregation has been gradually 
strengthened. At present it has a session consisting of elders William 
Wright, George Beloat, Wesley Redman, William Н. Redman and A. І. 
Lewis, and Deacons J. G. Higginbotham and Henry Burk. It has a 
membership of 150, two commodious church edifices valued at $5000, a 
flourishing Sabbath-school, and a weekly prayer-meeting. Its condition 
is healthy and prosperous, with prospects for a brilliant future. Rev. W. 
М. Medcalf is pastor, 
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Of the number composing the church at its organization there remain 
but three survivors—Mrs. Hannah Sides, and Messrs. David Robb and 
David Brothers. These are trembling under the weight of many years, 
and are truly ripe for the heavenly garner. The original members of 
this congregation were generally distinguished for their piety and self- 
sacrificing devotion to the cause of the Divine Master; and those who 
passed away left abundant evidence of the truth of their religion. They 
all died in the faith and now inherit the promise. 


PIGEON CONGREGATION. 


This was probably the second congregation of our church in the terri- 
tory. It was organized by Messrs. Harris and Chapman about the year 
1819, at McAlister’s camp-ground, in Vanderburgh county. Its bounda- 
ries included the entire county. The members seldom enjoyed the priv. 
ilege of public worship, the chief convocations being the annual camp- 
meetings which were held at the place of organization, on the farm of 
elder; Jesse McAlister, until his removal from the county, when they 
were held on the farm of Mr. Isaac Knight. Sometimes the public ser- 
vices were held at the house of elder David Negley, also in the school 
houses in Knight township and Stringtown. After some years the con- 
gregation was dissolved and the members incorporated in Evansville and 
New Salem congregations. 

All the elders of this congregation are not known, but two deserve 
special mention. 

Jesse МсАтлѕтев was опе of the first elders ordained in the territory, 
and was one of the strong men of the church. Such was his recognized 
capacity and piety that he was ordained soon after his conversion. He 
served with efficiency until he removed to Mt. Vernon, Indiana. In 
the camp-meetings held upon his farm he was always the leading spirit, 
and he usually made provision himself for the entertainment of a large 
part of the multitude. His excellent wife, familiarly known in late 
years as Aunt Polly, was a deeply pious woman, and their house was the 
minister’s home. They together wielded a great influence for the Mas- 
ter. 


Davip Neciey was another strong man in those early days, as any one 
would conclude who reads the records of the Presbytery, where he was 
often present, lending his energy and his counsels to the work. It is 
supposed he professed religion and united with the church at McAlis- 
ter’s camp-ground about the year 1821. А few years afterwards he was 
ordained an elder in Pigeon congregation, and subsequently became an 
elder in New Salem congregation. He was a man of remarkable energy 
and perseverance, and all who knew him had full confidence in his piety. 
After the burning of the school-house where the congregation had been 
worshiping, he was chiefly instrumental in the erection of the church 
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in Stringtown. After the dissolution of Pigeon congregation he became 
an elder in New Salem congregation. He died August 19th, 1851, in the 
seventy-first year of his age. 


MT. ZION CONGREGATION. 


This congregation was organized by Rev. William Barnett in August, 
1817, at a Methodist place of worship known as Shiloh, in Gibson county. 
The elders were James Knowles, Samuel Montgomery and Alex. John- 
son, the two former having been elders in the Presbyterian church. It 
is probable this was the first Cumberland Presbyterian congregation in 
the State. At first the name of the congregation was Hopewell, and 
the members were accustomed to worship and hold their camp-meetings 
at the same place with the Methodists. Thus two camp-meetings were 
held each year on the same spot, conjointly, for a number of years. 
Finally, under circumstances which need not now be mentioned, the 
two meetings having been announced to take place at the same time, the 
Cumberland Presbyterians withdrew, and, with the aid of many sympa- 
thizers in the community, established a camp-ground one-half mile from 
Shiloh, and held their meeting at the appointed time. When Messrs. 
Downey, Lynn, Hunter and others were assembled at the time of meet- 
ing, the question arose as to what name the new place of worship should 
bear, Father Downey said, “Call it Mt. Zion, for it shall never be re- 
moved;” referring to Psalm 125, i: “They that trust in the Lord shall 
be as Mt. Zion, which can not be removed, but abideth forever.” 

At once the congregation assumed that name, and trusting in the 
Lord, has remained steadfast in its work. 

The following persons ministered to the congregation in holy things 
during the periods designated: Rev. Alex. Downey, six years; Rev. 
William Lynn, twenty-four years, during which time he attended twen- 
ty-one consecutive camp-meetings at Mt. Zion; Rev. J. Е. Jenkins, опе 
year; Rev. Thomas Walker, sixteen years. Rev. J. В. Halleck is now 
the pastor. 

In September, 1839, the Presbytery divided the congregation and or- 
ganized one by the name of Mt. Pleasant, the first representative being 
Elder Aaron Lewis. 

Among those who ministered to this congregation were Messrs. Wil- 
liam Lynn, B. Hall, James Ritchey, Ebenezer Hall, T. R. Lester, John 
Lewis and J. E. Jenkins. A few years since this congregation was dis- 
solved, and the members were restored to Mt. Zion. 

Of the elders who have served this congregation during its long and 
honorable history, two deserve especial mention. 


Prettyman Kxow es was born in Sussex county, Delaware, September 
15th, 1780. He came to this State in 1811 and settled in Gibson county. 
He served as a soldier in the war of 1812, and then returned to his avo- 
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cation as a farmer in what was then an almost unbroken forest. He 
made a profession of religion during a camp-meeting at Shiloh in Aug- 
ust, 1818. He and his wife united with the church at the same time, 
and he was soon elected to the office of ruling elder, which he filled with 
dignity, ability and Christian zeal for thirty-one years. He very often 
represented his congregation in Presbytery and Synod, and frequently 
represented the Presbytery in the General Assembly. In the spring of 
1849 he removed with his family to Menard county, Illinois, where he 
associated himself with another congregation of his own church, was at 
once elected elder, and served in that capacity till his death, which oc- 
curred March 8th, 1871, in the ninety-first year of his age, and in the 
fifty-third year of his eldership. Seldom has any officer of the church 
left behind him such a record. Не was а воп of James Knowles, one of 
the first elders, and his brother, James Knowles, Jr., was also an elder of 
efficiency, and a devoted, pious Christian. 


Joan SHELTON was born in Albemarle county, Virginia, May 5th, 1797, 
With his parents he moved to Mason county, Kentucky, and from there 
to Gibson county, Indiana. In the year 1824, while on his way home 
from a camp-meeting then in progress at Shiloh, he trusted Christ as his 
Saviour, and a few weeks afterwards, in company with his wife, united 
with Mt. Zion congregation, Rev. David Lowry officiating as moderator 
of the session. One year afterwards he was elected elder, and filled the 
office with great honor to the church till his death, November 8th, 1857, 
in the sixty-first year of his age and the thirty-second of his eldership. 
Too much can not be said in praise of this good man’s piety. He was 
full of zeal, and with it was unusually intelligent. In daily life he was 
not only consistent, but was aggressive in pressing the claims of Christi- 
anity upon others. No one lived in his house long without becoming a 
Christian. His children all became useful members of the church, two 
of them now being elders. His communion with Christ was precious, 
and whenever he felt happy he would shout, whether at the church or 
in the field. It is said of him that he would not own any other than a 
gentle horse, because in his meditations he gave himself up so fully to 
the guidance of the Spirit that he would often give vent to his feelings 
in shouts of praise, and consequently untamed horses were calculated 
to disturb his devotions. At one time he presented himself to the Pres- 
bytery as a candidate for the ministry and was accepted, but, concluding 
that he could do more good simply as an elder and exhorter, he with- 
drew. Doubtless this was a wise decision, for many men who have as- 
pired to the office of the ministry could have been much more useful in 
a subordinate position. His exhortations, usually at the close of the ser 
mon, were always sensible, and often of great power. These he continued 
to deliver, when so disabled that he had to be carried to the church, and 
sitting in his chair, could, like the Apostle Jobn, say but little more than 
“ Little children, love one another.” 
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Mt. Zion congregation has been the means of gathering a great harvest 
of souls, and is still a power for good. The elders now are Aaron and 
James Redman, John F. and William Shelton, John М. Witherspoon, 
Silas S. Stone, G. F. Fairchild and Leroy Calvert. It numbers 135 mem- 
bers. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Under the present circumstances justice can not be done the character 
and work of the honored men who, by persevering toil and self-sacrific- 
ing devotion, have accomplished so grand a work in this Presbytery dur- 
ing the past half-century. Yet we are pleased to have the privilege of 
placing upon record even the brief sketches which follow, for they may 
serve to awaken in many minds reflection and study concerning the in- 
ner life and character of these men of whom “the world was not worthy.” 
Our apology for including the names of some who are still living is the 
fact that their lives are so interwoven with the deeds of the past that 
the history would be incomplete without a notice of them somewhat 
similar to those of the men who have already passed away. Then, too, 
all are aware that these pages will scarcely be read before other hands 
will be called upon to write the last page in the history of some of them 
and close the record of their earthly career. One of the original mem- 
bers of the Presbytery will write of his co-laborers; we therefore begin 
with those who entered the Presbytery subsequent to its organization : 


REV. ALEXANDER К. DOWNEY. 


The meager information which has come to us regarding this worthy 
man can give no adequate conception of his character and work, He 
was active and zealous for the truth. At the begininng of the half-cen- 
tury, whose close we now celebrate, he was one of the first on whose head 
the Presbytery laid its hands, and fortunate will it be for her if during 
the half-century now upon us, God, in answer to the prayers of her peo- 
ple, sends forth a multitude of such laborers into the harvest. While 
yet a probationer Mr. Downey rode upon the circuit, and he afterwards 
located near Fort Branch, where he preached acceptably to the people. 
Several years were spent with Shiloh congregation, when he removed to 
Newburgh for the purpose of educating his children at Delaney Acad- 
emy. While there he died, and in the cemetery near by his remains 
await the resurrection call. Mr. Downey was not a great preacher, but 
he was a good one, and he never closed a sermon without apparently 
making an impression that would abide. His career closed May 17th, 
1848, when he was but a few days more than forty-nine years of age. 


REV. JAMES BLACKWELL. 


Father Blackwell, as he was familiarly called, is supposed to have been 
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a native of Breckenridge county, Kentucky. His parents were quite 
poor, and he was therefore not favored with facilities for an education. 
What he attained was by dint of application and the aid of a few friends 
who were at some pains to assist him in consideration of his great desire 
to do some good. At the organization of Indiana Presbytery he came as 
a licensed preacher from the Presbytery of Logan in Kentucky. At the 
next meeting, October 3d, 1827, he was set apart to the whole work of 
the ministry. In his style of preaching and methods of work, he was 
adapted to a particular class of people, with whom he was in some de- 
gree successful. Не madeno pretensions to being a great or learned 
man, and it is therefore not disparaging to say that there was one in- 
stance in his life in which was verified the teaching of the apostle (I Cor. 
1:27): “But God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty.” The instance was this: A gentleman 
named James Smith, a Scotchman of considerable intellectual capacity 
and learning, was making his way northward on the Ohio river, when he 
became ice-bound, and he determined to walk. When near the town of 
Boonville he halted, and subsequently arranged to teach school. While 
thus engaged he went to hear Mr. Blackwell preach. The sermon was a 
plain, simple exposition of the plan of salvation. By the help of the 
Spirit it took hold of the strong man’s heart. At the close of the service 
he approached the pulpit and said in substance to Mr. B.: “Sir, if that 
be the way men are saved, I want to know something more about it.” 
The result of the interview was a promise on his part to attend a camp- 
meeting soon to be held some distance away. He kept his engagement, 
and on arriving at the place of meeting inquired if there was a clergy- 
man there by the name of James Blackwell. Such was the simplicity of 
his reliance on Mr. B., that on being informed that he was sick and 
could not be present, he at once left the ground. Soon afterwards, in 
great distress of mind, he attended another meeting not far distant, 
where Mr. B. was present, and under his instruction made a profession 
of his faith in Christ. Dr. Smith, better known as “Scotch” Smith, be- 
came one of the most powerful preachers in the whole church. 

It was expected that Father Blackwell would be with us at this meet- 
ing, but God called him away some months ago, and he is now assembled 
with his co-laborers who have been freed from all earthly pain and toil. 
In his last days he suffered greatly, but never complained. When the 
invitation requesting his presence at this meeting was read to him by his 
wife, he said: “I shall not be there; tell Bro. Darby good-bye.” 


REV. WILLIAM B. LAMBERT. 


This name has been borne by a large circle of men who have served 
as faithful ministers and elders in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
The subject of this sketch was the son of Rev. Jordan Lambert, who 
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was one of seven brothers, four of whom were ministers and three el- 
ders. He was born in Tennessee, April 26th, 1824. While a youth his 
parents removed to Monroe county, Arkansas, whence he afterwards 
came to Princeton, Kentucky, and became a student in Cumberland 
College. A short time after, with his brother Robert R. Lambert, he en- 
listed as a private soldier in the Mexican war, at the close of which he 
returned to college, and was graduated in 1849. He was received as a 
candidate for the ministry by Princeton Presbytery, and was licensed to 
preach by the same body in session at Bethlehem, Caldwell county, Ken- 
tucky. Immediately after graduation he located at Newburgh, Indiana, 
and taught a year and a half in Delaney Academy. At this place he 
was married to Miss Mary. J. Phelps, daughter of Elder A. M. Phelps, 
March 17th, 1850. He was ordained by Indiana Presbytery at Hermon 
church, Knox county, September 30, 1850, Rev. J. Neely preaching the 
sermon, and Rey. B. Hall presiding and giving the charge. In April of 
the next year he took charge of the congregation at Evansville, which 
enjoyed an unusual degree of prosperity under his ministrations. His 
career, however, was brief. He was suddenly cut down by cholera at 
Louisville, June 4th, 1852, just at the time his congregation had com- 
pleted their new house of worship. 

Says a highly respected minister who knew him well:—‘“He was a 
man of more than medium ability. A lover of knowledge, he had for 
his age acquired a very respectable library of choice books, to which he 
was frequently adding. He was conscientious in his habits of study, 
and could not tolerate attemps to preach without due preparation. He 
was a growing minister; earnest, not boisterous, and simple as a child in 
his manner, He gave promise of a bright and useful future. As a cit- 
izen he was affable, kind, benevolent, at all times approachable. He 
died without an enemy among men, aud at peace with God. I loved 
him tenderly, and it is with mournful sadness I bring his memory so 
close to me, and think of the day of his funeral, and the dark pall that 
settled over us at the loss of one so dear.” 


THE EDMONDSON BROTHERS. 


None who know the history of this family can repress a sigh of grief 
as they think of the untimely end of nearly all its members; but with 
joy they may contemplate the record of their noble lives, for though the 
taper was soon exhausted it burned with unwonted brightness, and shed 
true glory on the cause of the Master for whom they toiled. With a sin- 
gle exception the entire family of twelve children have become the vic- 
tims of death, and that too in the very prime of life. 

Five brothers were ministers, three in our own church, one in the 
Baptist church, and one in the Christian church. 


Rev. Davin Porter Ермокрзох was born in Monroe county, Indiana, 
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April 21st, 1818. Through childhood and youth he led a quiet, amiable, 
moral life, and at the age of 21 became а Christian. He assumed the 
responsibilities of church membership, and soon began to feel himself 
impelled to undertake the higher duties of the ministry. In the spring 
of 1841 he became a candidate for the ministry with Indiana Presby- 
tery, and was licensed to preach a year afterwards. Не spent one year 
as an itinerant minister, and was ordained at Petersburgh, September 
26th, 1843, His ordination sermon was his last. Disease soon deprived 
him of the power of speech, and in a few years his race was ended. He 
was an attractive preacher, being simple in manner aud pleasing in his 
address. His usefulness was augmented by his humble, exemplary life, 
for humility clothed him as a garment. His short life was a pleasing 
comment on the truths he taught, 


Rey. С. W. Epmonpson was licensed to preach the gospel by Indiana 
Presbytery in the fall of 1843, when he was about twenty-four years of 
age, and four years after he had professed faith in Christ. In October, 
1846, he was set apart to the whole work of the ministry by Morgan 
Presbytery. At the time of his death, which occurred June 2151, 1855, 
in the 36th year of his age, he was a member of Wabash Presbytery. 
Though not possessed of the pleasing address that characterized the pul- 
pit efforts of his brothers, yet he was quite logical, and his sermons gave 
evidence of close thought and wise arrangement. He was in labors 
abundant, being instant in season and out of season. In the day when 
the Master shall come to make up his jewels, many will rise up and call 
him blessed. 


Rev. Јони С, Ермокрзох was born in Monroe county, Indiana, Decem- 
ber 21st, 1823. Under the influence of a Christian family he gave his 
life to the service of God when sixteen years of age, and became at 
once an active member of the church. Three years afterwards he was 
accepted by Indiana Presbytery as a candidate for the ministry and was 
licensed to preach the gospel, and soon afterwards ordained to the whole 
work of the ministry. Не had an ardent love for souls and was full of 
zeal for his Master's cause. His appearance in the pulpit was impressive 
—of fine form; his voice clear; utterance rapid, as his heart warmed 
with his theme; his eyes suffused with tears as he pressed home upon 
sinners the claims of a Saviour’s dying love. 


The field of his short, active labors was mainly confined to the churches 
in Pike county, Indiana, and he has left behind him there a memory 
fragrant with the deeds of a pure and godly life. 

Though disabled by consumption he still strove to do all he could in 
the cause of Christ, very often giving up that he must die; again trying 
to preach or exhort, and when not able to do either, and scarcely able to 
sit up or speak, he would employ his pen in some way to advance the 
cause of his dear Lord. 
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A short while before his death, in his last letter to an intimate friend, 
a member of this Presbytery, he exclaimed, “Oh, may the righteousness 
of Jesus be mine. May his blood avail for me. Having on his right- 
eousness, and being cleansed and made holy by the merit of his blood, 
І need want по more. With this I am rich; I am well; I am alive and 
saved forevermore.” He died at the home of his father, near Elletts- 
ville, Indiana, September 4th, 1856. 

These three brothers were strong men, polished shafts in the Lord's 
quiver, faithful toilers in the Master's vineyard. ‘They rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 


THE HALL BROTHERS. 


Again we associate three brothers together in the ministry, each of 
whom has made an honorable record. Their parents, who were earnest 
Christians, settled in Vanderburgh county, Indiana, in 1819. Three 
years afterwards the father died. The opportunities for early education 
in а new and sparsely-settled country being very meager, the entire 
training of the children devolved on the widowed mother, a woman pos- 
sessed of a good, well-cultured mind, and, far better, of earnest piety. 
Daily were her children upborne on the arms of faith and prayer to the 
divine throne. God honored her faith. She lived to see all her child- 
ren, eight in number, five sons and three daughters, hopeful Christians, 
three sons entering the ministry and two becoming ruling elders. 


Rey. Esenezer W. Hau was born in Surrey county, England, January 
Tth, 1814. At the age of sixteen he accepted Christ as his Saviour, and 
at once a new impulse moved him to do something for the one he loved. 
Books bearing on religious subjects were sought and studied, and schools 
were attended, as opportunity offered, until he felt, “woe is me if I 
preach not the gospel.” Presenting himself to the Indiana Presbytery 

> and relating his convictions regarding the work, he was accepted as a 
candidate for the ministry. 

A course of sudy was enjoined, which he scrupulously carried out, un- 
der the immediate direction of Rev. Hiram A. Hunter, then living in or 
near Princeton. After due trial he was licensed to preach, April 13th, 
1839. For a year or more he labored as an evangelist, God approving his 
work and giving him many seals to his ministry. The Presbytery being 

| satisfied of his fitness for the ministry, he was ordained in April, 1841. 
Soon after his ordination he was married to Mrs. Jane McClure, daughter 
of Mr. William Raper, of Knox county. Of this union three daughters 
and one son followed. His labors up to the time of his marriage, and 
for six months thereafter, were mostly confined to the lower southern 
counties of the state. In the spring of 1842 he was called to take charge 
of the churches in Knox county, made vacant by the removal of his 
brother, Rev. B. Hall. Here he continued to labor as a faithful herald, 
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winning his way to the hearts of many, gathering sheaves for the heav- 
enly garner, and where to-day he lives embalmed in the memory of many 
toiling heavenward. This was the principal field of his ministerial labor 
and trials, joys and sorrows. Here his household was built up and taken 
down. Here he laid to rest the companion of his youth, and here, to fill 
the breach made by death, he united in marriage a second time with a 
most estimable and pious lady, the daughter of Mr. Samuel Emerson, 
near Vincennes, to whom two children were born. It was the custom 
of this good man to do with his might what his hands found to do, either 
in the church or out of it. His nights shared largely with the day in 
his preparation for the work of the Master. He was scrupulous and 
punctual in all business transactions, as well asin engagements for the 
pulpit, by which feature alone he won many friends outside the church. 
He was characterized by deep humility, fervent piety, true benevolence 
and great energy. As a preacher he was systematic, logical, earnest, 
sometimes eloquent and pathetic. As a man he possessed generous im- 
pulses, was social, obliging and honorable. But his race was short. At 
the age of forty-three, and after a fifteen years pastorate in his last field 
of labor, he was smitten with typhoid fever. Death claimed him and 
heaven welcomed him, on Sabbath morning, at the rising of the sun, 
March 15th, 1857. His remains await the trump of God, in the ceme- 
tery of the Brick Presbyterian Church, in Knox county, over which his 
brethren have erected a creditable monument to his memory. 


Rev. Bexgamin Hatt was born in Surrey county, England, December 
20th, 1808, and was eleven years old when his father located in Vander- 
burgh county. Then the city of Evansville was composed of less than 
a dozen houses, and the remainder of the county was desolate in propor- 
tion. Before he was sixteen years old he professed religion at McAlis- 
ter’s camp-ground and united with the church. Dr. James Johnson and 
Rev. Aaron Shelby, with elders David Negley and Jesse McAlister, were 
the persons present on this interesting occasion of his life. Being im- 
pressed that it was his duty to preach the gospel, he offered himself to 
Indiana Presbytery as a candidate for the ministry, and was accepted, 
October, 1832. In April of the following year he was licensed at Prince- 
ton. He traveled as a circuit preacher two years, and was then ordained, 
April, 1835, in the court house at Petersburgh. He was first placed upon 
а circuit in the central portion of the State, and then upon one extend- 
ing through the counties of Gibson, Posey, Vanderburgh and Warrick. 
This was a delightful work in which he enjoyed many precious seasons 
of refreshing. He then labored in Knox county till 1842, when he ac- 
cepted а call to the pastorate of the Newburgh congregation, in which 
position he remained till 1864. He removed to Iowa and located at 
Waukon, where he served as pastor of the church for eleven years. His 
residence is still there, but he is employed as Missionary of the Synod of 
Iowa. 
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Such a record indicates that much might be said in praise of the man 
who, by the grace of God, has been enabled to make it, but his career is 
not yet closed, and they who shall survive him may pronounce the eulogy 
upon his life which it has thus far so richly deserved. 


Rev. ЁрнкАтм Hater is the third of the three brothers, and was born in 
the same place with them. His early experience was similar to theirs, 
and one year earlier in life than they he gave himself to Christ. This 
was at New Salem camp-ground, in Vanderburgh county. Soon after 
uniting with the church he became а candidate for the ministry, and was 
licensed and ordained by Indiana Presbytery. To the pastorate of El- 
lettsville and Bloomfield congregations, in Morgan Presbytery, he gave 
many years of active labor; to the former twenty years, and of this period 
seventeen years to the latter. For six years he was pastor of the church 
at Washington. Disease restrained him through a period of seven years 
from preaching the gospel, but the tongue so long silent is again able to 
proclaim from the sacred desk the unsearchable riches of Christ. For 
three years he has been eminently successful as the pastor of Hermon 
congregation. May his voice never again falter until it is hushed in 
death. 


REV. ELAM McCORD’S 


Connection with this Presbytery was only that of a candidate for the 
ministry. But the fact that one who afterwards attained such eminence 
as а faithful minister of the Gospel, was introduced into his work by this 
Presbytery, is a sufficient reason to justify the insertion here of a brief 
sketch of his life. Не was born in Madison county, Kentucky, March 
lst, 1805. His parents, who were Presbyterians, moved to Crawford 
county, Illinois, in 1820, and the family came in contact with the minis- 
ters of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Of nine children, all ex- 
cept one became members of this church. Five years later the family 
moved to Pike county, Indiana, where their house became the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian missionary’s home. It is not strange that under such 
hallowed influences the subject of this sketch was led to devote his life 
to the service of his Master. A public profession of religion, which oc- 
curred at a camp-meeting near Petersburgh, Indiana, in 1823, was the 
turning-point in his history. Impressions of a call to the ministry were 
for a while resisted, but he was soon brought to feel that life itself would 
not be spared him unless its energies were consecrated to preaching the 
Gospel. An earnest consultation with Rev. Wm. McCleskey led him to 
associate himself with this Presbytery as a probationer for the holy min- 
istry. This occurred at its third meeting, which was held at Washing- 
ton, April 5th, 1827. He was educated at Cumberland College, Prince- 
ton, Kentucky, where he completed nearly the full course of study. It 
is supposed he was licensed by Princeton Presbytery, and ordained by 
Elyton Presbytery in Alabama. During one year and a half he had 
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charge of an Academy at Elyton, and in 1833 returned to Indiana and 
became a member of Wabash Presbytery. Several years were spent trav- 
eling and preaching, Soon after his marriage to Miss Jane H. Freeland, 
in 1840, he settled at Martinsville and organized what has since become 
the most flourishing congregation in that Presbytery. After six years he 
moved to Centreville, and in 1855 to Bainbridge, at the founding of the 
Academy at that place. During the years 1861 and 1862 he taught at 
Gosport, then spent four years at Clayton and removed to Bloomington, 
where һе spent the remainder of his days. In the State University at 
this place his children received a thorough education, two of whom are 
Professors in Lincoln University. 

After a life of great usefulness, characterized by arduous toil and ex- 
emplary piety, he died, December 5th, 1872, trusting the God who, he 
said, had cared for him nearly sixty years. Conscious that the end was 
near, he declared, “J look forward to death, not with resignation, not 
with acquiescence, but with joyful acceptance.” At the close he prayed 
like dying Stephen, “ Lord Jesus receive my spirit.” 


REV. J. C. BOWDON, D. D. 


The memory of this sweet-spirited servant of God is so tenderly cher- 
ished by those who were associated with him during the period of his 
membership in this Presbytery, that it is fitting some notice of him should 
be here recorded. 

He was born in Mississippi May 4th, 1819. His father was a man of 
high standing, a descendant of the Huguenots who sought refuge in 
Wales from the persecutions of Rome; had been a colonel in the War of 
1812, also a successful merchant in Charleston, South Carolina. He left 
his children a large estate, but at the time the great Mississippi bubble 
bursted all was lost, and the children were thus left without education, 
ог the means of acquiring it. It had been the purpose of Mr. Bowdon’s 
father tosend him to Yale College, but he died without maturing the 
plans for his education. Не was then seventeen years old and under- 
took the task of educating himself. At the age of twenty-one he entered 
Cumberland University, at Lebanon, Tenn., whence he was graduated in 
July, 1847, and where he married in December following the daughter of 
Judge Nathan Green, one of the world’s noblemen. When about twen- 
ty-one years of age he was converted at a camp-meeting in Pickens county, 
Alabama. He united with the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, associ- 
ated himself with one of its Presbyteries as a candidate for the ministry 
and was ordained by Alabama Presbytery October 14th, 1847. Desiring 
to liquidate some debts contracted in securing an education he taught 
school one year after his ordination. He then became pastor of the 
church at Columbus, Miss. Within a year his wife’s mother died, and 
her father wishing to have her near him, he removed to Hartsville, 
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Tennessee, a few miles from Lebanon. There he took charge of four 
congregations, and did much hard work, spending the greater portion of 
the time in the saddle. While engaged there, three years, he organized 
two congregations and built up the four so that each could support a pas- 
tor of its own. Не was then employed as professor of mathematics in 
McMinville Female College, and also as pastor of the church in that 
place. Returning to Hartsville he remained there, teaching and preach- 
ing until he was called to take charge of the Greenville Female College 
in Kentucky. He afterwards had charge of a similar institution in 
Owensboro, Kentucky. Next he accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
church in Evansville, as the successor of Rev. J.G. White. This was in 
July, 1865. As a pastor he had few superiors in the entire church. 

In his association with his people there was a peculiar tenderness and 
magnetism that bound them to him, while his excellent judgment and 
his profound knowledge of human nature rendered him especially efti- 
cient in this department of the ministerial office. In the pulpit he was 
clear, forcible and practical, and though his voice was not strong, yet, 
when aroused, he was a man of remarkable power. In 1869 he received 
the degree of D. D. from Waynesburgh College, Pennsylvania. His work 
as a pastor closedjin 1870, when he assumed the Presidency of Lincoln 
University in Illinois. For the duties of this office he seemed thor- 
oughly furnished, and in this closing period of his life he made for him- 
self a noble record, 

But the end was drawing nigh. Nearly all of his life he had been do- 
ing double work. But he could endure it no longer. Aside from under- 
taking more than the legitimate duties of a college president in connec- 
tion with this institution, he preached constantly either in Lincoln or 
in the vicinity. He died of overwork. His last days were spent with 
his sister, Mrs. Oldham, in Kosciusko county. Mississippi, where in tri- 
umph and happiness he breathed his last, April 13th, 1873. He was one 
of earth's purest and best men. 


REV. JAMES RITCHEY 


Was received as a candidate for the ministry by Indiana Presbytery on 
the day after its organization. He was then near the close of bis twen- 
ty-second year, having been born in Barren county, Kentucky, near Glas- 
gow, June 18th, 1804. His parents moved to Davies county, Kentucky, 
in 1811, and eight years afterward setiled in Dubois county, Indiana. 
While a boy many deep impressions concerning the subject of religion 
had been made upon his mind, and at a camp-meeting in Shiloh congre- 
gation, Dubois county, under the ministration of Rev. Alexander Chap- 
man in September, 1823, he made a full surrender of himself to God. 
Soon he was impressed that it was his duty to preach the Gospel, and 
was influenced to a final decision by a discourse from Rev. Abner Ме- 
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Dowell on the text,—''There is a river, the streams whereof shall make 
glad the city of God.” 

At once the work of preparation was begun. He became а pupil first 
under Rey. James Smith at Washington, and afterwards under Rev. H. 
A, Hunter at Portersville. 

His licensure occurred at Washington April 5th, 1827, and his ordina- 
tion at New Salem church, Vanderburgh county, October 9th, 1830. Dur- 
ing the intervening period he labored in the itineracy, and for his first 
year’s services received, besides a supply of homespun clothing furnished 
by the ladies, the sum of $6.564. Amid the changes that have been 
wrought since then we who are younger may imagine those to have been 
times of peculiar trial and hardship, and possibly they were; but in re- 
membrance of his experience during that time, Father Ritchey says, 
“Those were palmy days.” The whole of this long life has been given 
to the work of the ministry, except a brief period after his marriage in 
18—, when the necessities of his family seemed to require the devotion 
of his time to manual labor. 

At various periods he has preached to Evansville, Princeton and Pe- 
tersburgh congregations, and to some of the churches of Wabash and 
Morgan Presbyteries, He superintended the construction of the first 
houses of worship occupied by Princeton and Petersburgh congregations, 
and it is worthy of remark that these were the first brick churches in 


` the State of Indiana, and their erection created по small stir. 


Removing to Lincoln, Illinois, in 1870, he served for a time with great 
success as financial agent of Lincoln University, but he is now a worthy 
member of Wabash Presbytery. 


REV. HIRAM A. HUNTER. 


The subject of this brief biographical sketch was a son of James and 
Elizabeth Hunter. Не was born on the thirteenth of August, 1800, in 
Campbell county, Virginia, and was of Scotch-Irish extraction. About 
the year 1804 his father removed with his family to Kentucky and set- 
tled in Russellville, Logan county. Here he was raised and educated. 
His father was in good circumstances and gave his son as good an edu- 
cation as the facilities of the country at that time would afford. 

He studied all the branches of an English education, and as his father 
intended him for the bar he became a pretty fair Latin scholar. The 
death of his father occurred in 1814, and having no special preference 
for his father’s choice of a profession for him he asked his mother’s per- 
mission to learn a trade and chose that of a saddler. At this trade he 
worked about two years, or till he made profession of religion in Sep- 
tember, 1817, at Liberty meeting-house, about three miles from Russell- 
ville, at a Cumberland Presbyterian camp-meeting conducted by Rev. 
Messrs. Wm. Harris and Alex. Chapman, assisted by a young licentiate 
named Buoy. 
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Mr. Hunter connected himself with the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church at Old Union meeting-house in Warren county, in October follow- 
ing. From the time he professed religion he felt it was his duty to pray 
in his mother’s family. When, however, he proposed it to his mother 
she expressed her surprise that he had not done so sooner; for she was 
then an anxious inquirer for the way of salvation. Thus every obstacle 
was removed, the family altar was erected, and from that time his mo- 
ther’s house was a house of prayer. 

Soon a regular prayer. meeting was agreed upon by the only two per- 
sons in the place who were willing to lead in public prayer. They were 
the subject of this sketch and old Father Emmit of the M. E. Church. 
The meetings were held weekly, and alternately at the house of the 
young man’s mother and that of Father Emmit. These meetings were 
interesting from the commencement. The persons who conducted them 
usually prayed twice each, and one or the other would give an exhorta- 
tion. The result was many embraced religion, and here was formed the 
nucleus of all the churches in Russellville. In these meetings his impres- 
sions as to duty often led him to inquire could it be his duty to preach 
the Gospel. Yielding to his conviction as to duty in exhortation he felt 
sensibly that he was not doing all that God would have him do, and in 
solemnly and prayerfully dedicating himself to God he covenanted with 
him, “If God would show him his duty he would do it.” When he made 
this covenant God in mercy blessed him richly. In after reflection upon 
the responsibility of the position and his insufficiency for it he hesitated, 
yet continued in prayer and exhortation. In the meanwhile, seeking 
God’s guidance in the matter, he finally sought a retired spot among the 
rocks, on the Knob, east of the town, and there plead that God would 
show him his duty and convince him of it; and while engaged in prayer 
with all the fervor of his soul, these words came to his mind with a 
force which he could not withstand: “I have opened my mouth to the 
Lord, and I can not go back.” (Judges xi: 36.) Up to that time he had 
not known that there were such words, so connected, in the Bible. They 
settled him in his purpose. That same fall he attended at Pilot Knob 
church, now in Simpson county, the first Presbyterian meeting he had 
ever seen. The opening sermon was preached by Rev. William Barnett. 
It deepened his impressions, and he at once engaged to study theology 
with Rev. Finis Ewing, preparatory to the work of the ministry. Upon 
his return home preparation was being made to carry out this engage. 
ment; but just as his clothes were ready and well packed, and the day 
appointed when he should start to Christian county, then the residence of 
Rev. Finis Ewing, a letter came from General Andrew Jackson, calling 
for a company of volunteers to go against the Seminole Indians, who had 
invaded some of the Southern States, and were destroying the lives and 
property of the citizens. Forthwith he addressed a letter to Rev. Finis 
Ewing setting forth the facts and asked his advice as to the propriety of 
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his going on that expedition. Mr. Ewing answered at once and advised 
him to go. А very hasty preparation was now made for the departure 
of the company. Мг. Hunter joined it, and by the voice of the company 
served it as orderly sergeant. They left Russellville in January, 1818, 
reported at Nashville, and rendezvoused at Hartford in Georgia. The 
company from Kentucky and one from Nashville composed the Life- 
guard of General Jackson. Many incidents occurred on this campaign 
which might interest some readers; but what is of most importance 
in this connection is that the subject of this notice, despite the tri- 
als of a soldier's life, and the usual recklessness which characterizes 
men in the camp and in the field, maintained his integrity as a professed 
Christian, and often on the march, both in East and West Florida, had 
the pleasure of a personal interview with General Jackson, who would 
at times fall back from his position and ride at his side expressly for 
such interview on the subject of religion. He says of that distinguished 
chieftain that “по man had clearer views of himself as а sinner, and 
none more determined than he to become a Christian, if spared to re- 
turn home. He came home, became one and died in peace.” 

The 4th of July, 1818, the company were all at home and shared the 
festivities of the day. 

During several months of that year Mr. H. was actively engaged at 
camp-meeting in Kentucky, and in the fall of 1818 he was received as a 
candidate for the ministry and appointed to ride the circuit with Rev. 
David Lowry in the counties of Warren, Logan, Butler, Ohio and Davies. 
About the same length of time in the next year he rode the circuit with 
Dr. James Johnson in the counties of Todd, Christian, Trigg, Caldwell 
and Livingston. In the summer and fall he was invariably employed in 
attending camp-meetings in Kentucky and Indiana. The first camp- 
meeting he ever attended in Indiana was at McAlister’s camp-ground, a 
few miles from Evansviile, and this he thinks was in 1819. It was cus- 
tomary for our young men to attend all the camp-meetings within their 
reach, wherever their work might be. Camp-meetings were then re- 
garded as the most efficient means of saving souls and building up the 
church. This plan of operation was moreover considered important, as 
it afforded the older ministers an opportunity to witness the ministra- 
tions of the young men, and thus be prepared to form opinions as to 
their probable usefulness and the propriety of their advancement. 

Mr. Hunter was licensed to preach the gospel at Old Red River Church 
in Logan county, Kentucky, on the 12th of October, 1820, Rev. William 
Harris officiating as Moderator. Immediately after his licensure he 
made a trip to Richmond, Virginia, on business for his mother. Return- 
ng he rode the first circuit to which he was ever appointed by himself. 
It embraced the counties of Butler, Ohio, Breckenridge, Hancock and 
Davies, in Kentucky. At his second appointment to that circuit Rev. J. 
Franceway accompanied him, and they had some glorious meetings and 
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many were added to the church. Не then rode a circuit for віх months 
embracing five counties in Kentucky and eleven counties in Indiana, 
extending over a territory which now includes one whole Presbytery in 
Kentucky and a part of three others, and the whole of Indiana Presby- 
tery and a part of Morgan in Indiana. It required eight weeks to make 
the tour of that circuit, riding and preaching every day, and he never 
missed an appointment. It was on one of the rounds on that circuit 
that he preached in Princeton the funeral of old Mr. Jerauld at 9 А. x., 
then rode twelve miles and preached at Old Shiloh in this county at 12 
o'clock, then preached at Bro. Samuel Montgomery’s in Posey county at 
З о'с1оеК°р. м., before he ate any dinner. 

Previous to this Rev. D. Lowry had traveled and labored much in In- 
diana. At this time Rev. J. Franceway rode that part of the above- 
named circuit which was in Kentucky, and Messrs. A. Downey, Wm. Mc- 
Cleskey and H. A. Hunter occupied the territory in Indiana until Messrs. 
Lynn and Blackwell came and shared it with them. In the meantime 
the field was enlarged in Indiana so as to embrace the counties of Perry, 
Crawford, Harrison, Orange, Martin, Green, Monroe and Owen. Ah, 
brethren, those were times that tried men’s faith and courage and devo- 
tion to the church. If young men who start now had to fare as they did 
who introduced and built up Cumberland Presbyterianism in Indiana, 
there would be found few to undertake it. The ordained ministers as- 
sisted them only during the summer and fall at the camp-meetings; but 
many of those were most delightful seasons that can never be forgotten. 
And many protracted meetings held by the young men were productive 
of fruit that will enhance the joy of their souls when they shall meet 
them around the Throne of God. Some fathers and mothers in [srael 
were found in Indiana who gave the young men great encouragement in 
their trials and toils; for they let not the evening close nor the morning 
dawn without offering prayer to God to sustain and bless the sons of the 
church, who through summer’s heat and winter’s cold were laboring to 
promote the Kingdom of Christ. They were of the stock who in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee had stood by Ewing, King and their compeers in 
the struggle for ecclesiastical existence. They were Fathers Rolison, 
Montgomery and Knowles in Gibson, and old Mother Linzey in Pike 
county. The last-named was a member of опе of the first churches or- 
ganized after the organization of Cumberland Presbytery in 1810, the 
first Presbytery of our church. Says Mr. Hunter: “ Тһе labors of those 
times were great and arduous; but oh, how often does the heart say, it 
is better to suffer hardship, persecution and trial, with a present Christ 
to strengthen and sustain the sufferer, than to sail on an unruffled sea, 
with only the hope of future rest to buoy up the spirit.” Here, he says, 
he writes of the days of his early ministerial life, when his hands and 
head and heart were all full of his work, and every power he possessed 
was devoted to and employed for God. Then he read, studied, prayed 
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and preached to purpose. Wherever he went he felt that God was with 
him. Не communed with him while he read his Bible on his knees; he 
led his mind in the selection of a subject, and then aided him in the pul- 
pit, so that there was no room left for a thought, with regard to his per- 
formances, save that they were of God. Is the reader at a loss to under- 
stand this? А single instance out of many is given: А camp-meeting 
was at Mt, Moriah, near Russellville, Kentucky. Monday morning be- 
fore breakfast the bishop of the meeting told him, “ You must preach in 
a few minutes.” He begged to be excused, but no, he must. He took 
his Bible, went to the woods, read and prayed—one passage only attracted 
his notice; he could think of nothing else, and could find nothing to say 
about it. He studied and prayed; по light came; the time to be in the 
stand was at hand; he went into it still in the dark as to what he should 
say. The service was commenced as usual. Не read the text: “Ye 
have said, It is a vain thing to serve God” (Mal. iii: 14). From that mo- 
ment he was “as clay іп the hands of the potter.” He preached, how, 
how long, or what, he knew not; when he recognized what he was doing, 
he was going through the congregation, exhorting every individual in it, 
and returning to the stand invited all who were penitent to come for- 
ward for the prayers of the church. Such was the crowd of the anxious 
around him there was no room to kneel—prayer was offered standing, 
and during that prayer an old lady, a friend of his mother, arose rejoic- 
ing in the pardon of sin, and many others had the same blessing. The 
exercises of that morning meeting continued the whole day, and there 
was no more preaching from the stand until night. Here was opened a 
wide door for temptation, for the devil to take advantage of him in view 
of that morning's work; but the Lord provided for his escape. The 
young man attempted to make a sermon on that text, but from that day 
to this he has never been able tọ recall a single thought that he employed 
in that discourse; and hence his conviction, “it was all of God, to whom 
be all the glory.” Mr. Hunter further writes: “Will some say this is 
all enthusiasm or fanaticism ? To such I have only to say, ‘Who art 
thou that judgest another? Who may limit God in the means he may 
employ tosave men? If he made a dumb ass reprove the madness of a 
prophet, is there any reason why he might not make a man that can talk 
say things he can not recall to memory, and make such exhibition of his 
truth the means of saving souls? God is in his church, and his enemies 
shall see it. We may not all live to see it, but some will see greater dis- 
plays of God’s power over men’s tongues, hands, heads and hearts than 
anything here written. If what is here stated is mere enthusiasm or 
fanaticism, the Lord grant the whole church more of it. 

“The state of the church in the days of the years of long ago was in 
many respects different from what it is now. Then a man’s religion 
could not have too much of God's spirit in it. Now, the influence of 
that spirit must often succumb to the haughty predilections of human 
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pride, and men must get religion without feeling it, or, feeling it, every 
emotion must be smothered, and an expressed intention to be a Christian is 
a safe passport to membership in the church. There із а life, there is a 
power in religion. God grant that the ministry and membership of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church may never have cause to lament the 
absence of it.” 

On the 23d of April, 1823, Mr. Hunter was set apart to the whole work 
of the ministry. His first charge after ordination was in Vincennes, He 
remained in this place not more than a year or two, organized a small 
church and had some valuable accessions. From this place he removed 
to Portersville and took charge of Shiloh congregation in Dubois county. 
The terms on which he accepted that position were such that he spent 
much of his time in visiting and preaching to other congregations, and 
preached more or less in every portion of the Presbytery after its organ- 
ization. There was not a congregation of Cumberland Presbyterians, 
during his residence in the State, that he did not visit or to whom he did 
not preach. At different periods he resided, in addition to the places 
already mentioned, at Washington, Logansport and Princeton. From 
this place he removed to Owensboro, where he lived and labored about 
twelve years, then he accepted a call to Uniontown in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, thence he was sent by the Board of Missions to Philadelphia, 
where he remained some three or four years, when he received a call to 
the church in Louisville, Kentucky, where he still resides, and in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age and in the fifty-sixth year of his ministry. 
He is ready to preach wherever his services may be called for, if the 
place can be reached by river or rail, and expects to be the servant of 
God and of the church until God shall say, “It is enough, come up 
higher.” 


THE EARLY MINISTERS 


Who Labored in the Bounds of Indiana Presbytery and Effected its 
Organization: their Origin, their Character, their Work. 


BY REV, HIRAM A. HUNTER. 


The early history of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in the In- 
diana Presbytery, which at its organization embraced the State, was un- 
der the ministration of men who were among the immediate successors 
of the founders of our church, and were all ordained to the whole work 
of the ministry by Cumberland Presbytery, the first Presbytery of this 
denomination. They were Rev. Messrs. William Harris, of Warren 
county, Alexander Chapman, of Butler county, John Barnett, of Cald- 
well county, and William Rarnett, then of Christian county, all of them 
in the State of Kentucky, and were all members of Logan Presbytery, 
one of the three Presbyteries that constituted the first Synod in our 
church. 

They were followed and assisted by younger men whom they brought 
into the ministry. 

These were John M. Berry, Dr. James Johnson, Aaron Shelby, Henry 
Е. Delaney, William McCleskey, David Lowry, William Lynn, Elijah 
Trible, Alex. Downey and myself, all of whom, except Bros. Lowry, Lynn 
and myself, have gone to their reward. 

Through the instrumentality of these old and young men, as I shall 
distinguish them, the first ten churches of our denomination were organ" 
ized. The first where I was present was at Jesse McAlister's camp- 
ground near Evansville. This, I think, was in the fall of 1819. About 
the same time Mt. Zion in Gibson county was organized at the M. E. 
church called Shiloh; next, perhaps, was Shiloh, at Ashbury Alexander's 
camp-ground in Dubois county; the fourth at John Milbourn’s camp- 
ground, near his residence at Patoka in Gibson county; the fifth at 
White Oak Springs, near Petersburg, Pike county; the sixth at Cool 
Spring, near Washington, Daviess county; the seventh at Lester’s, same 
county; the eighth at John Osborn’s, Sullivan county; the ninth at Mt. 
Pleasant camp-ground, near Cynthiana, Posey county; the tenth in Vin- 
cennes, Knox county. This last mentioned I organized in 1823, soon af- 
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ter my ordination to the whole work of the ministry. Two elders were 
elected and ordained in that congregation, both of them dead, Gen. Ho- 
mer Johnson and Gen. G. W. Johnston. 


Of the above named congregations the Barnetts organized Mt. Zion, 
John M. Berry the congregation at Mt. Pleasant, and the rest were or- 
ganized by Fathers Harris and Chapman. 


These fathers of our church were all men of good natural abilities, but 
of moderate education; yet were good English scholars and men of close 
and extensive reading. They were all native Tennesseeans except Fa- 
ther Harris, who was а Carolinian, Не was a man of a clear head, of 
good reasoning powers. His preaching was mainly argumentative. In 
exhortation he was very powerful, but he was a man full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost, which rendered his labors most effective. He was 
moreover, a man of great physical strength, and few men could be found 
capable of more labor or greater endurance. Withal he was very suc- 
cessful as a minister in winning souls to Christ, and I doubt not that he 
was the means of turning many precious souls from darkness to light 
and from the power of Satan unto God. I ask to give you a brief notice 
of one of his sermons, which I have seldom, if ever, heard surpassed. A 
camp-meeting was in progress at Old Little Muddy camp-ground, in But- 
ler county, Kentucky. Monday morning Father Harris and others were 
in the Preachers camp reading Father Chapman came in, saying, 
“Brother Harris, І want you to preach on the text, ‘Thy word is truth.’” 
“Why?” said Mr. Н, “Because,” he answered, “John and William Car- 
son are both here, and both inclined to infidelity. I have been praying 
for them and believe that sermon may move and save them.” “I can 
not promise until I pray,” said Mr. Н, and at once retired to the woods. 
In a short time he returned and was asked, “What do you say? “ГП 
do it,” was the reply. He did, and such arguments as he presented in 
support of the truth of the Bible J never heard before. Moreover, they 
were accompanied by an influence which gave them lodgment in every 
heart. It appeared to me that the truth of that word was riveted on 
every conscience. He preached with a power that seemed irresistible, 
and all felt it. When he closed both those men were among the anxious. 
William embraced religion and was afterwards ordained a ruling elder 
in Little Muddy congregation. Of the other, I only know that he made 
no profession during the meeting. I hope he did in after life. 


Farger ОнАРМАХ was a native Tennesseean, a man of most amiable dis- 
position, a clear intellect, a melodious voice. He presented truth in all 
its loveliness. His speech was plain, his language chaste, his style pleas- 
ing and often eloquent beyond description, insomuch that he not unfre- 
quently carried his audience with him, and appeared to sway them at his 
pleasure. His success in the ministry was surpassed by few, for he lived 
at the Throne of Grace, and God was with him. He, too, was the means 
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of saving many precious souls, and among those whom, under God, he 
plucked from the burning, I count my unworthy self. 

An example of his preaching I heard at Old Liberty Church, near Rus- 
sellville, Kentucky. His text was Matt. vii: 13, 14: The way to destruc- 
tion and the way to life. He introduced his sermon with a few thoughts 
presenting the contrast between the righteous and the wicked, in сһаг- 
acter, conduct and destiny; and entering on the discussion of the text, 
he asked the Christians present to pray for him that God would help him 
to preach. Addressing the sinners he said: “This sermon is intended 
for you. Will you hear it? If you will, and God will help me, you shall 
fee] the guilt of sin before I am done, and find that if you continue in 
sin you will as certainly lose your soul as that you have one.” He gave 
a brief notice of Christ's injunction, “Enter ye in at the straight gate,” 
and defined the reason for this injunction. Thus, the way of the wicked 
was through, Ist, “а wide gate”; 2d, “а broad way”; 3d, it is “crowded”; 
and, 4th, it is “destructive.” The reverse of this is the only safe way : 
Ist, it is “а straight gate”; 2d, “а narrow way’, 3d, “few pass it”; 4th, but 
“it leads to life.’ This sermon was heard with attention, which proved 
the depth of feeling it produced. At its close a crowd of anxious peni“ 
tents distinguished themselves as candidates for mercy, and many, very 
many, rejoiced in the forgiveness of sin and in the hope of heaven. 


The Fathers Jonn and Wm. Barnett, were both stout, able-bodied men, 
and men of good minds, improved about as the others whose opportuni- 
ties then were not such as are now enjoyed. They were also natives of 
Tennessee, and of the mountains at that. They were rough-looking 
men, of florid complexion, and dauntless, yet they were men of clear 
heads and warm hearts, full of energy that knew no flagging. They 
were both a few times at the other camp-meetings in this State, but their 
labors were rather limited to Mt. Zion, McAlister’s and Milbourn’s. They 
were usually considered “sons of thunder.” There was less of thunder 
in John. He was often more deliberate, but impressive, and they were 
both more or less eloquent at times. Wm. was regarded as the more suc- 
cessful in the pulpit, yet both were active, energetic and very useful men. 
My acquaintance was less familiar with John than William. 

A sample of one of William Barnett’s sermons is here given. He 
preached it at Pilot Knob church, in Simpson county, Kentucky, on Mon- 
day of a camp-meeting. Introducing the subject he referred to all the 
preceding services of the meeting as to their nature and design, and al- 
luded briefly to their apparent inefficiency. ‘And now,” he said, “since 
these all have failed to influence many to be religious and go to heaven, 
I have concluded to tell you the way to hell, and find, if I can, how 
many of you will go there.” His text was Eccl. xi:9. He read, “ Re- 
joice, О young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the days 
of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart, and in the sight of thine 
eyes,” and declined to read the remainder until he would explain this 
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much. True to his purpose he enumerated all the vices common among 
men, such as racing, card-playing, balls, dancing, gambling, drinking, 
swearing, cheating, lying, stealing, murder, robbery, every species of de- 
ceit and debauchery, even hypocrisy in religion, and told them if they 
were determined to go to hell to stop at nothing. Don’t read the Bible, 
read novels; never go to church, or if you do, go for mischief and fun, 
and have that at any cost. While this train of thought was pursued, sin- 
ners were all attention, pleased beyond measure, and often had difficulty 
to avoid boisterous laughter. When he had all the wicked thus appar- 
ently elated with the pleasure of a life of sin and wickedness, he asked 
to read the remainder of his text. This he did with awful solemnity : 
“ But know thou that for all these things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment.” He changed his theme, and you who hear this review of the 
past may think you anticipate the effect; but hear it. He represented 
the Son of God as summoning the whole world to the scrutinizing final 
judgment of the God of all the earth—all to appear before the Judge 
who himself knew all, and needed no witness to establish any charge, 
the conscience of none prepared to plead “not guilty.” Now, an account 
must be rendered by every individual, “ ѓог all the deeds of the body,” 
aye, for every thought, word, deed, every privilege, every advantage, 
every opportunity, every reproof of conscience, every admonition of 
friends, every prayer offered for you, every invitation you have had to 
come to Christ and rejected. The result was overwhelming. The sym- 
pathy of the pious for the unconverted at once drew forth a burst of 
prayer, the uncontrolled vehemence of which scattered conviction 
throughout the immense audience that every sinner in the congregation 
in that awful judgment would be found guilty, and nothing await any 
but eternal death, or pardon and eternal life by turning to God, and now 
was the time to avail himself of it. Many did this, and scores of sinners 
were converted to God during that day and night. 


Of the brethren who succeeded these Fathers in the work of the min- 
istry in this State, they were generally natives of Kentucky. If any were 
not, they were John M. Berry and Wm. McCleskey. Bro. Berry was 
brought into the ministry by Logan Presbytery. Of his nativity I am 
not informed. He was a man of strong mind naturally, but of limited 
attainments. He applied himself closely, however, to reading and study 
as much as his circumstances would allow, for he married early in life, 
and before he entered the ministry. He lived on a farm, was mainly 
dependent on his own labor for the support of his family, and had little 
opportunity for mental cultivation, yet he made himself a man of more 
than ordinary ability and usefulness; a man of whom the church was 
not ashamed. Не was a man who thought for himself, formed his opin- 
ion on every subject, and when he took a position was not easily shaken. 
Both in the pulpit and with his pen he made impressions which will not 
be obliterated. 
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Dr. James Јонхѕок entered the ministry іп Logan Presbytery after 
middle life, and was a successful medical practitioner for years. He was 
a good, plain, sincere preacher. He was somewhat useful as a minister, 
but his race as such was short. In his medical practice he prayed for 
God’s blessing on his prescriptions, and was no less sensible that without 
the divine blessing on his labors as a minister he could accomplish noth- 
ing. He was a useful and popular man, both as a physician and a minis- 
ter, and died lamented by all that knew him. 


Aaron SHELBY was a native of Kentucky, and was brought into the 
ministry by Logan Presbytery. He was а man of great sprightliness, а 
good English scholar and a fluent speaker. He was possessed of a ready, 
active mind, never at a loss for what he wanted to say, as far as his stock 
on hand would permit; but he also had this excellent trait: that he 
would not undertake what he could not master. He was a good presby- 
ter and a successful man in anything he undertook. Не was a useful 
minister, but not to the extent he would have been but for his solicitude 


to make a fortune, in which he was very successful, and died soon after 
he made it. 


Henry Е. Detaxey, also a Kentuckian, was a man of no small abil- 
ity. He had been a very successful lawyer for many years, and was sur- 
passed by few in the part of Kentucky in which he practiced. After he 
turned his attention to the ministry all his powers were devoted to that 
nobler work. He would hold an audience spell-bound, overwhelmed 
with feeling, and seldom failed by the influence which accompanied his 
sermon to bring crowds of anxious inquirers to the altar of prayer. And 
short as was his ministerial race, I doubt not that in the day of eternity 
many stars will be found in his crown of rejoicing. 


Ww». McCueskey was a native of South Carolina. He was born of Pres- 
byterian parents June 21st, 1803, and removed with the family to Ken- 
tucky in the third year of his age, and very early in life was deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the necessity of religion. Ніз first impressions 
were under the preaching of Rev. James McGready. In the sixteenth 
year of his age, attending a camp-meeting at Bethlehem, Caldwell county, 
conducted by John and William Barnett and Finis Ewing, he became 
the subject of pungent conviction for sin, and afterwards at a similar 
meeting at Piney Fork, a few miles distant from Bethlehem, conducted 
by the same ministers, he resolved to seek for mercy, and while on his 
way home from that meeting he was happily converted, on the 10th of 
August, 1819. At meetings such as those referred to above most of our 
ministers and a large proportion of our early membership were brought 
to the knowledge of the truth, and made heirs of eternal life. At Beth- 
ehem those meetings were held annually till 1860, and at Piney Fork 
are still perpetuated on the second Sabbath in August, and have been во 
continued by the fathers and their children and children’s children for 
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nearly three-score years. My first visit to Piney was with Dr. Johnson 
in 1819, and the last camp-meeting I attended there was in 1872; then 
thirty professions were made. 

Bro. McCleskey became a candidate for the ministry in Logan Presby- 
tery in the fall of 1821; was licensed in 1824 by Anderson Presbytery ; 
ordained by the same in the spring of 1826; and in April following, by 
letter from that Presbytery, joined Indiana Presbytery at the time and 
place of organization. 2 

He was a man of good, active mind, some attainments and good read- 
ing. In his early ministry he operated in Southern Illinois, under ap- 
pointment of Anderson Presbytery, and was very successful, and co-op- 
erated with Bros. Shelby, Lowry and Dr. Johnson. His subsequent his- 
tory establishes his fidelity and usefulness in his work although his re- 
muneration for his services was not unlike that of all our early minis- 
ters. He preached more or less to all the congregations in Indiana Pres- 
bytery, and to some extent was useful in all, but the fields of his greatest 
success were in Dubois, Knox and Daviess counties, and at camp-meetings. 

In his pulpit ministrations he used the plainest language, was under- 
stood by the most illiterate, and was often more successful than many of 
greater pretensions. He was a good presbyter and an able minister. 1 
have sometimes heard him when I thought few, if any, would surpass 
him, His sparkling eyes bespoke the activity of his thoughts, and the 
abundant fruit of his labors alone will tell in eternity the real worth of 
the man. Не died at home and in peace. 

Davin Lowry was a native of Kentucky. He was one of the first min- 
isters of our church who labored as а circuit rider in this State, and at- 
tended many of our camp-meetings in early times; he was seldom here 
after the organization of Indiana Presbytery, but the fruit of his labor 
is not yet all gathered into the garner, and he himself is yet in the field, 
gathering sheaves in the harvest of God, and like some of the rest of us 
is bending toward his final rest. I knew him well and could say much 
about him, and nothing derogatory to his character or reputation; but 
he is living and you all know him, and none know him but to love him. 
When I rode the circuit with him in this State he taught me a lesson 
which I ask to transmit to every preacher younger than myself. “Twas 
this, “Whenever you read a book never lay it down till you learn some- 
thing from it.” 

Wituiam Lysy was a native of Green county, Kentucky, and was born 
January 7th, 1798. In the ninth year of his age his father removed to 
Davies county. Kentucky, where, at a camp-meeting at Tanner's meet- 
ing-house, September 19th, 1819, he made profession of religion under 
the ministrations of Father Chapman. Оп Sabbath of that meeting 
he was walking from his father’s camp towards the stand, and in front of 
it he stopped in the aisle and, listening attentively to the sermon, be be- 
gan to tremble, and had to sit down to avoid falling. Others were simi- 
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larly affected, and even more violently. He soon arose to newness of 
life. 

He became a candidate for the ministry in Logan Presbytery in 1820, 
and in the spring of 1822 was licensed to preach the Gospel at Race 
Creek church in Hopkins county, Kentucky. His first appointment to 
ride the circuit was with Alex. Downey in Indiana. He entered upon 
his work the 10th of May and preached his first sermon at Jesse McAlis- 
ег'з in Vanderburgh county. He remained a year in Indiana and then 
returned to Kentucky, spending two years on the Hartford and Warren 
circuits. In the fall of 1825 he was sent back to Indiana with instruc- 
tions to prepare for ordination, which took place in the spring of 1826 
at Little Muddy meeting-house in Butler county, Kentucky. In April 
of that year he took part in the organization of Indiana Presbytery, and 
continued to labor in its bounds. He married Miss Betsey Wallace of 
Ohio county, in the winter of 1826, and in the following year settled in 
Gibson county, Indiana, where he resided for twenty-one years. During 
that time most of his ministerial work was in Mt. Zion, Princeton and 
Mt. Pleasant congregations. He attended the annual camp-meeting at 
Mt. Zion for twenty-one years in succession. I could say much for Bro. 
Lynn and nothing disparagingly; but he is living and you all know him. 
I will just say, if his memory is now what it once was, he will be able to 
bring to light many facts of interest which have escaped my memory. 

Erwan Trise was a native of Kentucky, a sprightly young man, 
brought into the ministry by Logan Presbytery. He was only a licenti- 
ate, and rode the circuit in this State. He was well received and highly 
esteemed wherever he preached, but his stay in the militant church was 
brief. He died in the town of Washington, Daviess county, Indiana, 
during a camp-meeting at Cool Spring. 

I have now but two more men of whom to speak in this connection. 
Of one of them І shall say but little, and I have intentionally left them 
to the last because of their familiar association with each other: Ist, be- 
fore and after their profession of religion; 2d, during the eldership of 
both in the same congregation; 3d, in the date of licensure to preach 
the gospel; 4th, their association as members of Indiana Presbytery at 
its first organization; and 5th, in their continued connection in the life- 
work of both up to the date when death separated them and the elder 
requested the younger to preach his funeral. 


I professed religion at Liberty camp-meeting the 22d of September, 
1817, about three miles from Russellville, Logan county, Kentucky, In 
October following I invited Downey to accompany me to a Synodical 
camp-meeting at Mt. Moriah. It was the first meeting of Cumberland 
Synod I eversaw. At that meeting I formed the acquaintance of all the 
first preachers of our church except Father McAdow, whom [ never saw. 
Here Bro. Downey became a penitent, and distinguished himself as such, 
but the meeting closed and he was yet in his sins. He continued to pray, 
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and we often prayed together for several weeks, until about the 10th of 
November, 1817, in the woods and among the rocks on the Knob, south- 
east of Russellville, he found the Lord precious to his soul, and came to 
our prayer-meeting at Father Emmit’s, told the glad news, and made the 
third man in leading in prayer at our meetings, and in the glorious re- 
vival which furnished the nucleus for all the churches in the place. 

At the first organization of our church in that place, Mr. James Wil- 
son, Downey and myself were elected and ordained ruling elders. We 
served in that capacity until we were licensed to preach the gospel at 
Red River Meeting-house, Logan county, in October, 1820, and in com- 
pany with Hiram McDaniel and Jas. Y. Barnett. May I say here, God 
has spared my life so that I have preached the funeral of every man that 
was licensed with me, and also that of Father Harris, who officiated in 
our licensure. 


ALEXANDER DowNry was а native of Mercer county, Kentucky; is said 
to have been born in 1798, but I think earlier in the last century. I was 
born in 1800, and I am persuaded there were more than two years be- 
tween us. Bro. Downey was a man of some natural ability but limited 
attainments, yet he enjoyed a large measure of grace, like Stephen and 
Barnabas. He was full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, and surpassed 
by few in point of usefulness. We both rode the circuit in Kentucky 
and also in Indiana, and attended camp-meetings іп both States. Bro. 
Lowry preceded us in this State, but we followed close after him. I was 
ordained at Pilot Knob in 1823, Bro. Downey in Russellville in 1824. We 
were associated as members of Indiana Presbytery in 1826, and our asso- 
ciation was continued at the camp-meetings throughout the State even 
during the period of his labor as circuit-rider, after the organization of 
Indiana Presbytery. In the summer and fall we held camp-meetings, 
assisted by the young men under the care of Presbytery, and in the win- 
ter and spring protracted meetings, which were often as successful as our 
camp-meetings. 

In all these meetings, when we were together, we were true yoke-fel- 
lows, always ready to pull together. There was no ambition between us; 
each seemed to know the place for each to work, and I have never seen 
the man with whom I could work more efficiently. І could relate many 
incidents of interest—will one suffice? The meeting was at Sharp's 
camp-ground, near Elletsville, Monroe county. We had a heavy drag 
from Friday till Monday. A young man was to preach and I to follow 
him; Downey to preach at night. The young man preached, sadly be- 
wildered. Downey became restless; he pulled the man’s coat, saying, 
“Quit, and let Hunter at it.” He sat down. І rose and prayed. When 
I took my text, Downey stood on my right. As I preached, striking the 
breast-board he would cry out, “Sinners, listen!” and then, “Hear that,” 
and then, “Lord help Bro. Н. to preach and sinners to hear.” Under 
these circumstances I preached my sermon, and invited the mourners 
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forward fdr prayer. The altar was filled with anxious penitents, and be- 
fore the work ceased many professed religion. Downey preached at 
night, and in the morning the meeting closed with more than fifty pro- 
fessions, all during Monday and Monday night. 

Let me now close by noticing some of the circumstances connected 
with his death and what followed. Attending a meeting somewhere up 
the Wabash I heard of his illness and went to see him. He had not 
been out of his bed for some weeks, As I rode up to his gate he saw 
me through a window. I heard him call to his wife to come; she came 
in haste and alarmed; he wanted to get up and dress; she brought him 
his clothes and he was up and dressed when I entered. He sat up and 
conversed with me freely and asked me to preach to him that night. 
The appointment was sent through the town of Bellville. He sat at the 
table with me at supper, but ate nothing, talking all the time of events 
familiar to us both, and then told me he had в premonition that he 
would die two weeks from that night, and he wanted me to preach his 
funeral at the camp-ground, a mile from town. I promised to do it. 
That night I preached to a crowded house. When I closed my sermon 
he asked to be propped up in his bed, and in a brief talk to the congre- 
gation he said that two weeks from that night he would die, that I had 
promised to preach his funeral sermon, and he wanted them all to hear 
it. The whole assembly were bathed in tears. Hetold them that death, 
to him, was no terror; that he was rather pleased with the prospect since 
it would introduce him into heaven. He died the night he said he 
would. His widow informed me of the fact, and I complied with his 
request. He died in great peace, in the triumphs of faith. 

It may be safely said he traveled and preached more extensively than 
any of the first members of this Presbytery, and that to his labors was 
mainly due the organization of Wabash Presbytery. He was unques- 
tionably one of the most efficient and successful in winning souls to 
Christ. His remains were deposited in a private burying-ground near his 
old residence, but by direction of Wabash Presbytery Rev. Elam Mc- 
Cord and Elder W. A. Ragan, about ten years ago, removed them to the 
cemetery near the Cumberland Presbyterian church, one mile from the 
village of Clayton. 

During the late war I was a chaplain in the 28th Regiment of Ken- 
tucky Volunteers, and being in the city of Nashville, Tennessee, I had to 
pass through the lines to the residence of my daughter-in-law, who was 
with me. The captain of the guard approached to examine my pass. 
Having read my name, repeated it, saying, “I once heard a man of that 
name preach, but you can not be that man; he has certainly been dead 
along time ago.” I asked, “Where did you hear him?” “At a camp- 
ground near Bellville in Indiana.” І asked, “Was the man you heard a 
Cumberland: Presbyterian preacher?’ He answered, “Yes, sir.” “Did 
he preach the funeral of another Cumberland Presbyterian preacher 
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“Yes, sir.” І asked, ‘Was the man whose funeral was preached named 
Downey?” Не answered, “Yes, sir.” Then І said to him, “Sir, let me 
introduce to you the man that preached that funeral sermon.” And as 
І gave him my hand he took it and said, “Let me introduce to you a 
man that was converted to God through the instrumentality of that ser- 
mon. At the date of my interview with him he told me he was an elder 
in that congregation, and in all probability was the man who, with Rro. 
McCord, was appointed by Wabash Presbytery to remove the remains of 
my brother Downey. 

Sleep! sleep, my brother, till the trump of God shall wake us both in 
that morning. 


ТНЕ 


EARLY ELDERS OF THE PRESBYTERY : 


Their Talents and Influence in Building up the Church. 


BY REV. JAMES RITCHEY. 


This is a subject in which all here to-day will feel a lively interest. І 
am addressing many of the children and grand-children of these vene- 
rated fathers; the most of whom have done their work and now rest 
from their labors. But, thank God, their “labors have not been in vain 
in the Lord.” These were the men who, in the infancy of the church, 
espoused the system of divine truth as taught by Cumberland Presby- 
terians, that system which is now preached by all successful evangelists, 
and is believed by a very large proportion of the evangelical churches: 
that Jesus died іп the same sense for all men; that salvation is offered all 
on the same terms, “repentance towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ ;” “that whosoever believeth on him shall not perish,” and “hath 
everlasting life and shall not come into condemnation; but is passed 
from degth unto life.” 

Though this system was opposed by extremists on both sides, Calvin- 
ists and Arminians uniting in saying there was no ground between them 
on which to stand; yet these men rallied on this medium theology, and 
felt that they stood upon arock. They did a noble work for the church, 
of which we their sons are proud. 

Should I omit some worthy names to-day, it must be attributed to a 
want of information or to lack of space. As the bounds of the Presby- 
tery have been changed by the formation of Wabash and Morgan Pres- 
byteries, I must include some territory that does not now belong to it. 
I commence with Sugar Creek congregation, in Park county, and men- 
tion the names of three men, Harris McCord, William McCord and Alex- 
ander McFeran, who were elders in that congregation. The last named 
was from Alabama, and was brought into the church under the ministry 
of Rev. Robert Donnell, and was ап ardentjadmirer of that great and 
good man. Не was а man of deep piety, with a warm temperament, un- 
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flagging in his efforts to forward the interests of the church, and, withal, 
able in prayer and exhortation. A few years since, at Mattoon, Illinois, 
he died as he had lived, rejoicing in the faith. 

The other two were brothers, and were also brothers of Rev. Elam 
McCord. They were reared Presbyterians, but professed religion among 
our people and united with our church, and were soon elders. They 
were stable, good men, possessed of considerable property, and were wil- 
ling to use it tor the cause of the truth. Harris, the elder, died many 
years ago but William is yet living, near Centerville, Indiana, and though 
growing quite feeble still loves the church, and is doing what he can to 
forward her interests. 

We come next to Ebenezer congregation, near Oaktown in Knox 
county. Major McClure was the principal man here for a long time. 
He was a Kentuckian by birth, a man of noble impulses, generous and 
liberal with his means. His house was a home for our early ministers, 
and his noble wife sympathized with him heartily in all their sacrifices. 
He reared a large family of sons, one of the younger of which, Hiram 
H., fills his place at the old homestead with credit. Father McClure 
lived to a good old age and died in peace. 

Of the eldership of Vincennes congregation three names deserve spe- 
cial mention: Samuel Thorn, Gen. Homer Johnson and Gen. George 
Washington Johnston. The latter was a lawyer of some eminence. I 
think he represented Knox county in the Legislature. Notwithstanding 
his acknowledged ability, it is said he would write out his prayers and 
read them at the prayer-meeting. Homer Johnson was an Eastern man, 
having a tall, handsome figure, and being possessed of a fine address. 
Under the administration of Gen. Jackson he received the appointment 
of agent of the great National Road from the East to the West, passing 
through Indianapolis and Terre Haute. Leaving Vincennes he settled 
at Bellville, a town on this road, where he resided until his death some 
years ago. While he was a true friend of the church of his choice, yet, 
owing to his public life and his being much away from home, he was not 
as useful as he otherwise might have been. But it may be truly said of 
him that he carried his religion with him, and that he was always ready 
to speak for the Master and to render a reason for the hope that was in 
him. His remains lie in the cemetery on the National Road a few miles 
from Bellville, without a stone to mark his resting-place. 

Samuel Thorn was one of the early converts in Vincennes congrega- 
tion. He had considerable means and used it liberally. His wife was 
one of the excellent of the earth. I learn from Bro. Raper that his 
death was a most triumphant one. He ruled well in the church. Some 
of our old ministers still live to remember the kindness of his hospitable 
family. 

Go with me from the old town of Vincennes to Palmyra, in the same 
county. We mention here three elders, William Herald, Joseph Hoge 
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and William Raper. The first was an earnest, good, working man. His 
house was the home for our early circuit-riders, Не was a man of a good 
deal of energy. He removed to Kentucky and resided in that State till 
his death. Father Hoge was emphatically a good man, and though not 
very active he was always in his place. He lived toa good old age. Bro. 
Raper is still living and is with us to-day. He is well and favorably 
known in hiscounty. Rev. E. W. Hall married his second daughter, the 
widow McClure. He has been beneficent and active in advancing the 
interests of the church. With very little aid he built the Palmyra 
church. He is growing frail and must soon pass away. May goodness 
and mercy follow him. 

Hermon can not be numbered among the old congregations, yet it fol- 
lowed closely after the others. Its first elders were John Smith, James 
Thorn and Joshua Hiland. The two former have gone to their reward. 
They were good men. Father Smith was kind and hospitable to the 
toiling minister. One of his sons is now an elder in the same congrega- 
tion. Bro. Hiland is still living and is doing work for the Master. 

Returning to Bloomfield, in Greene county, we record the names of 
four elders, John Van Vorst, Carpus Shaw, John Benham and Alexander 
Downing. The latter was a pious, good man, and was always at his post. 
Ніз гасе was short, as he passed away many yearsago Тһе two former 
were brothers in-law, both occupying high positions in society, and were 
useful in the church. Bro. Benham was rather a remarkable man; of 
an humble family, having very little education or information, yet he 
had a powerful influence as a Christian worker. His all-absorbing work 
was to bring sinners to Christ. In the great day he will have many stars 
in his crown of rejoicing. 

Washington congregation had four elders, Ephraim Thompson, Friend 
Spears, Stephen Mastin and William Ward. The first came to us from 
the Presbyterians, and was a man who led a uniform, good Christian life. 
He died, as he lived, in the faith of the gospel. Stephen Mastin was a 
quiet, good man, not very forward in the active work of the Master. I 
cherish grateful recollections of his kindness shown to me when prepar- 
ing for the ministry. Bro. Ward was a man of somewhat similar char- 
acter. Не was systematic and prompt in his business and likewise in his 
religious duties. When preparing for ordination І made my home with 
him for five or six months, for which he would receive no compensation. 
This shows the spirit of the man, and also of the men in that period of 
the church’s history. Bro. Spears came to us from the Methodists. He 
was possessed of considerable means and used it freely, especially in the 
support of camp-meetings. In these he also made himself very useful 
because of his peculiar gifts in prayer and exhortation. He died ina 
ripe old age, in the hope of a better life beyond the river. 

Lebanon congregration was organized first in the Robinson neighbor- 
hood, but was afterward removed to the White river bottom. The elders 
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were Father McCormick, Frederick Myers, Joseph Lester and Benjamin 
James. These were all good, working men, not brilliant, but faithful to 
their trusts. 

We now come to Petersburgh, and mention first Reuben Ward, a man 
of moderate talents but of great goodness of heart. The same may be 
said of Peter Tislow. They were brothers-in-law. Both now sleep in 
Jesus. Jeremiah Gladdish was a man of strict integrity and of unques- 
tionable piety. He was son-in-law to Mrs. Linzey, the first Cumberland 
Presbyterian who came to the State of Indiana, He was held in high 
esteem by all his neighbors and all who knew him. Franklin F. Sawyer 
was another of this bench of elders. Не was a man of fine ability; a 
good scholar, of extensive reading; and withal a good speaker and fine 
debater. He was favorably known, not only in the Presbytery but 
throughout the church. He attended many of our assemblies and took 
а conspicuous part in their deliberations. That voice which rang out so 
clear in the judicatories of the church is now hushed in death. Sleep 
on, my brother, till the voice of the archangel shall bid thee rise. 

Let us speak next of Princeton, where we now are. John Berlin, Wil- 
liam Archer, Isaac Montgomery and Cary Milburn were the early elders 
of the congregation. The former was quiet and genial, but was not very 
active. Bro. Archer was a pious, sincere Christian, and was always ready 
for duty. Judge Montgomery was a man of more than ordinary capac- 
ity. He was somewhat of a politician and represented his county in 
both branches of the Legislature. In society he was upright and honor- 
able, and in the church he was faithful. He lived to an advanced age, 
and died in Texas some years since. Cary Milburn still lives, and is now 
an elder in the Patoka congregation. He has always been a reliable, 
faithful man, and his good wife has ever stood by him in his work of 
faith and labor of love. 

In connection with Bethel congregation in Gibson county, I mention 
the names of Jesse Knowles and George Dougan. The latter is still liv- 
ing, and is an active, intelligent member of the session at Princeton. 
Jesse Knowles was a great supporter of camp-meetings and was univer- 
sally esteemed to bea good man. Не removed іо Illinois and assisted 
in building up a church there, and afterwards went farther west, where 
he died. 

Let us now survey old Mt. Zion, in the same county, which is perhaps 
the oldest congregation in the Presbytery. The first name I mention is 
that of John Smith. He came to us from the Presbyterians, together 
with a number of his relations. He was an unpretentious man, but was 
quite useful and was beloved by all. William Redman was also an elder, 
who was a successful farmer and was liberal in the support of the gospel. 
John McClure, who I believe was an elder, wasa good man. He died 
early. I am not informed as to his traits of character, but he was of an 
excellent family. Samuel Montgomery and Prettyman Knowles were 
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the old standard-bearers at Mt. Zion. They were not men of brilliant 
talents, but men of sterling integrity and deep piety. They both lived to 
be very old. I saw Father Knowles a short time before his death at his 
home in Illinois. He said his religion sustained him in old age as well 
ав іп earlier life. “Not а day passes,” said he, “but І have new discov- 
eries of the riches of God’s grace in my comfort and support through my 
declining years.” 

I only mention two names in connection with Mt. Pleasant congrega- 
tion, John Shelton and Esquire James Wilson. The characteristics of 
| these men were quite different, The latter was a business man, and 
H j looked after the external affairs of the church, while the former was pre- 
| : eminently a spiritual man and had great power in the meetings of the 
| 


| church in promoting religious revivals. His neighbors had the fullest 
| | confidence in his piety, which gave him great influence over them for 
| good. Some of his children have passed over the river, and have joined 
| their sainted parents in the better land, while all those who remain are, 
Wit I believe, members of the church and working Christians. Esquire Wil- 
IR son removed several years ago to McLean county, Illinois, where he still 
ili acts as ruling elder in the Indiana congregation, of which Rev. J. А. 
} Chase is pastor. 

| Pigeon congregation, afterwards New Salem, was located a few miles 
i, | from Evansville. Of its elders we call attention to David Negley, who 
: was а man of great vigor of body and mind. By honest industry he ac- 
| cumulated considerable wealth, and towards the Lord’s cause he was by 
K | | no means parsimonious. He was able in prayer, and when aroused was 
| a host in himself. He was a brother-in-law to the Lamberts, four of 
Hi $ whom were ministers in our church, Thomas Onyett, uncle of Rev. H. D. 
К Onyett, was an earnest, working elder. He was a man of the same type 
i! | as Bro. Negley, though not his equal in many respects. When he became 
¥ thoroughly enlisted in a meeting he was especially powerful in prayer. 
| Said his pastor to me оп one occasion, “Under the influence of some of 
ГЕ: Bro. Onyett’s efforts it has seemed to me that heaven and earth had 
| | come together.” Hiram Hopkins was not one of the first elders in this 
1 congregation, but he served a long time in that capacity, эпа was an 
| estimable, earnest Christian man. These men are now all dead and 

| their souls rest in peace. 
| In connection with Evansville congregation it is proper to mention the 
| names of Jesse McAlister, John С. Henson and John Hall, who were 
elders, and Isaac Knight, who was a deacon. The latter was a brother 
of Rev. Joel Knight, who died recently. He was taken prisoner by the 
Я. Indians when but a boy, and passed through great suffering, which 
caused the deafness that afflicted him through life. He was a good man, 
full of faith and the Holy Ghost. Jesse McAlister was one of the first 
converts in this part of the State, and was one of the first elders. He 
| was an earnest, good man, having position and influence in society, but 
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he left the community early, so that we lost much of the fruits of his 
efficient labors. Brother Henson was the only elder living in the city of 
Evansville for a long time. In my judgment we are largely indebted to 
him, together with his noble companion, who survives him and is with 
us to-day, for what we now have in that city, І do not mean by this to 
detract anything from others who labored there, for that was indeed a 
Spartan band of ladies who toiled and watched and prayed for the es- 
tablishment and growth of the church they loved. In speaking of that 
work our aged friend Marcus Sherwood must not be overlooked, for, 
though not a member of the church at the time, he aided it greatly in 
the management of its finances. John Hall is the brother of the minis- 
ters of that name who are so highly esteemed throughout the Presby- 
tery. He was a tower of strength in the eldership, and when he re- 
moved to Iowa some years since his loss was deeply felt. He now resides 
at Waukon in that State. 

Passing now to Newburgh congregation, we notice John Frame, who 
was one of its early elders. Не was a devoted Christian man, but died 
while in the midst of a useful life. The same might be said of Bro. 
Williams, a brother to the one now acting as elder in that congregation. 
Charles Bell was a successful farmer, and as an elder was exemplary and 
faithful until suddenly removed by death. Israel Hemenway was one 
of its most efficient elders. He isa brother-in-law to the Halls, and is 
now an elder in Boonville congregation. Не still takes a lively interest 
in church work. May his life and usefulness be long continued. A. M. 
Phelps is an Eastern man by birth. He came West when a young man, 
stopping a short time in Ohio, having but little money and no wealthy 
friends to aid him. Financially he soon attained a position of independ- 
ence. Most of his business life has been spent at Newburgh, where he 
now resides, and he has contributed largely to the growth and prosper- 
ity of the place. But what is better, he has been a faithful Christian 
worker. It was he more than any other that contributed to the estab- 
lishing of Delaney Academy. In the earlier part of his life he attended 
nearly all our Presbyteries, and has been a commissioner to a great many 
of our General Assemblies. In a vigorous old age he is still doing much 
for the Master. 

Allow me to present the names of George and Allen Medcalf, who were 
worthy elders at Dale, in Spencer county. They were plain farmers, be- 
ing fast friends of the church and efficient officers. The former has fin- 
ished his work and has passed away. Allen, the father of W. M. Med- 
calf, is still living. May the good Lord gently slope the aged veteran’s 
passage to the grave. 

My address, already too long, must close with a notice of the elders of 
Shiloh congregation in Dubois county. In this county I was reared. 
Here I professed religion and united with the church, and it will not be 
thought strange if I dwell here a little. This congregation embraces the 
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whole of the county, some of the members also living in Martin county. 
The elders were distributed so аз to represent the two wings of the congre- 
gation which are now called Ireland and Portersville. For the first the 
elders were Isaac Alexander, Ashbury Alexander and James Ritchey, 
Sr. For the second there were Joseph Hays, Joseph Kelso, Reuben Ma- 
this, Thomas Scott and John Niblack. The Alexanders were brothers, 
and were from опе of the’ Carolinas. Isaac, the elder, was a successful 
business man. Having considerable money at his command, he would 
often, when aroused come to the rescue of the cause, but was not very 
active as a Christian worker. Ashbury was recognized as a decidedly 
pious man, and was liberal to a fault. Ніз wife was his co-laborer in 
every good work. Often have our traveling ministers rested from their 
toil in their hospitable home. I must be allowed to say Bro. Alexander 
| was very dear to mē, as he was one of the instruments of bringing me to 
Christ. James Ritchey, my father, was a Virginian by birth, being of 
| Scotch-Irish descent. By education he was a Presbyterian, and professed 
religion at Cane Ridge, Ky., in the revival of 1800. He was a man of 
sanguine temperament, fruitful in stratagems and plans to carry out his 
| wishes, and would consequently sometimes have sparring with his friends, 
| but his conduct was ever pervaded by an earnest Christian spirit. He 
| was liberal in the support of the gospel, and when dying said, “All is 
well.” 
| | Those mentioned in connection with Portersville had all been associ- 
Wl ated with the Presbyterian church, and with the exception of John Nib- 
lack, a Kentuckian, were natives of South Carolina. Father Hays reared 
a large family, all of whom became members of the church, and three 
Wh sons became ministers of the gospel. They have all passed to “ the other 
І side.” Col. Kelso stood high in society, and was faithful in the church. 
Brothers Scott and Mathis were reliable men. Judge Niblack, father of 
Hon. W. E. Niblack, of Vincennes, was a modest man, seemingly not 
wishing to make a great stir in the world, but his influence for good was 
felt both in the church and in society at large. As an elder he wasa 
safe counselor, and being conciliatory in his disposition, was in the truest 
lid + | sense а “ peace-maker.” 
i Here I must close this rambling address. If I have done no more I 
have at least put on permanent record the names of worthy men who 
stood by the medium theology, the revival measures, sensible and instantaneous 
conversion, and a divine internal call to the holy ministry ; and that too in the 
face of opposition and persecution. Most of them have fallen, and the 
few that remain will soon follow. May their mantles fall on their suc- 
cessors, energizing them for their work, until the glad shout shall ascend 
from every valley and hill-top, “Alleluia, for the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth.” 
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“HONORABLE WOMEN.” 


BY REV, HIRAM А, HUNTER AND THE COMMITTEE, 


These words from the seventeenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles 
may as fitly be spoken of those whose names are here recorded, as they 
were of those who in faith associated themselves with these primitive 
servants of the Lord Jesus. The presence of so many at the recent cel- 
ebration of the fiftieth anniversary of Indiana Presbytery who have long 
toiled and prayed for the success of the Master's work as it is being done 
by Cumberland Presbyterians in this section of country, suggested the 
thought that a record of the work of the past half-century would be in- 
complete which contained no specific reference to the wives and mothers 
to whose heroic, self-sacrificing devotion much of the success of our cause 
in the past is due. It has devolved upon me to make some mention of 
these in connection with the published report of the proceedings of that 
occasion. 

The brief space of time allotted me for the preparation of this record 
compels me to rely alone upon my memory, and ав I have but a little 
while, even for the exercise of this, the result must of course be quite 
unsatisfactory. Many readers will think of others equally as worthy as 
those I mention, and I am only sorry that I have not now the privilege 
of availing myself of these sources of information. 

Many of the ladies whom I remember as devoted friends of our church, 
whose houses were open to receive and welcome our early ministers, 
were also indefatigable in personal efforts to sustain our camp-meetings 
and forward other religious work. Some excelled in one sphere and 
some in another. Moreover, much that might be said of one might be 
said of all. They all entertained our preachers as if they were angels. 
Esteeming them as good men, they gave them the best they had, and 
served them with a cordiality which bespoke their earnest belief that 
they were messengers of God. Nor did the result of the labors of these 
men fail to confirm that confidence when through their instrumentality 
their families were brought into the fold of God. For convenience I wil] 
mention the county where each resided, and will begin with the county 
where lived the eldest. 

In Pike county resided old Mother Linzey, a widow when I first knew 
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her. It may be fitly said that she was the mother of Cumberland Pres- 
byterianism in Indiana, Her daughter, Mrs. Jeremiah Gladdish, was 
a worthy descendant of so illustrious a parent. Others who were use- 
ful and true friends were Mrs. Sawyer, mother of Elder Е. Е. Sawyer, 
and Mrs. McIntyre, a member of the M. E. Church, a good Christian wo- 
man, devoted to the cause of God with all who served him heartily; Sis- 
ter Smith of White Oak Springs, a quakeress, who loved and feared God, 
helped us much in the days of the years of our infancy as a church and 
Presbytery in Indiana; and Mrs. John Case, of High Banks, on the east 
fork of White river, who was warm-hearted and true. 

Dubois county would present a long list of worthy names if I could re- 
call them, but the following are all I now remember: Mrs. Ashbury 
Alexander, another daughter of Mrs. Linzey; Mrs. James Farris, a true 
mother, and a very active and useful member of the church, and the 
mother of Mrs. William McCleskey; Mrs. John Niblack, the mother of 
Hon. W. E. Niblack, and an ardent friend of the church; and old mo- 
ther Ritchey, the second wife of James Ritchey, Sr. 

In Daviess county were Mrs. Couchman, a widow, and a member of 
our mother church, but devoted to the Master and cordial with all his 
people; Mrs. Ephraim Thompson, who gave herself to the Lord and to 
usin her help; Mrs. Friend Spears and Mrs. James Mastin, who were 
true helpers in the Lord; Mrs. Lester, grandmother of Rev. Т. R. Lester, 
and Mrs. John McCormick, both of Lebanon congregation. 

Knox county presents the names of Mrs. Samuel Thorn, of Vincennes, 
and her two sisters, the Misses Hoffman, who aided us much; Mrs. 
Abram Barkman, Mrs. Case, a widow near Shaker Prairie, Mrs. Major 
McClure, of Shaker Prairie, and Mrs. William Raper, all good and worthy 
workers. 

The following are names of which the church in Gibson county may 
well be proud: Mrs. Mosely, a widow, of Patoka, and her daughter, Mrs. 
Lucinda Barnett, both sincere, good helpers; Mrs. Major Robb, who 
opened her house for preaching and was a warm friend of the church; 
Mrs. Judge Montgomery and Mrs. John I. Neely, her daughter, who 
were true and active friends from the first introduction of our church 
and doctrines; Mrs. Louisa Warrick, a woman not often surpassed in her 
cordial friendship and sincere, untiring work for the church. She was 
always in her place, and was ever ready to take part publicly in the ser- 
vices, and in this she was deliberate, thoughtful, spiritual; Mrs. James 
Knowles and Mrs. Prettyman Knowles, both quiet yet active workers; 
Aunt Rebecca Stewart, one whose fervor of spirit and active devotion 
will not be forgotten while any live that knew her, and I must believe 
that her children and children’s children will be found in the fold; 
Nancy, Kitty, Fecia and Comfort, all daughters of Mrs, James Knowles, 
have been from early life examples worthy of imitation, and their influ- 
ence will tell on the destiny of many; Mrs. Brothers, near Mt. Moriah, 
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who after an exemplary and useful life, died more than thirty years ago; 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, of Princeton, the mother of Mrs. Kurtz and Mrs. Tur- 
ner, both prominent members of Princeton congregation, also sister of 
Gen. Evans, from whom the city of Evansville took its name, a woman 
of strong intellectual capacity and deep religious feeling, she exerted a 
potent influence for good, as all acquainted with her history will testify. 

In Posey county Mrs. Samuel Montgomery was one whose quiet influ- 
ence weighed heavily on the community in which she lived; and Mrs. 
David Brumfield was another who labored quietly but effectually and 
was the savor of life to precious souls. 

In Vanderburgh county not far from the neighborhood of those just 
mentioned, resided Mr. John Shelton, whose first wife was a power for 
good in the early days of our work in this State. By her example and 
teaching many around her were brought.into the fold of Christ, and her 
children can not act more wisely than to follow her example. Mrs. 
Jesse McAlister was а lady whose love and devotion to the church were 
not surpassed and who contributed very largely to the success of our 
early camp-meetings near her home. Mrs. John Ingle, Sr., was a host 
in her clear conception of Bible truth and her life of unsullied piety, as 
the piety of her children attests. She died only a few years ago, and 
through the period of old age was blessed in seeing her children occupy- 
ing positions of usefulness, and following her counsels. Mrs. Rebecca 
Henson, of Evansville, was not far behind those who preceded her in 
their career of Christian devotion. Her usefulness has been marked 
from the first, and she became to the congregation at Evansville what 
Mrs. Arbuthnot was to that at Princeton. Both these congregations are 
as much indebted for what they are to-day to those two women as to any 
other human instrumentality. Would that the women who constitute 
the generation that follows them could gather from these eminent ser- 
vants of the Master the inspiration that would render them alike de- 
voted and useful. Mrs. Henson is spending the later years of her life 
in comfort and happiness at her home in Evansville. Mrs. Palina Mc- 
Alister, of the same place, has been from early life a consistent and use- 
ful member of the church. She loves it with an undying affection, and 
rejoices in its prosperity. From her serene and godly life has ever pro- 
ceeded a pure and elevating influence that has doubtless led many to 
glorify the God who fills the human heart with such heavenly peace. 
Mrs Prudence Sherwood was likewise а woman of great power. Нег 
mother had welcomed the traveling preacher to her home, and as a con- 
sequence her children had been brought to Christ. With the same 
spirit of cordiality Mrs. S. was ever ready to assist the self-sacriflcing 
minister. Encouraged by her husband, though during moat of her life 
he was not a member of the church, she was exceedingly liberal in sup- 
porting the gospel. Though many inducements were offered nothing 
could tempt her to entertain a thought of deserting the little band with 
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which she was allied in Christian toil. She had her reward, as all others 
will who have the courage to follow her example. 

Among the names of these “honorable women” that of Mrs. David 
Negley is worthy of prominent mention. She ever extended a cordial 
welcome to messengers of the gospel, and they frequently preached in 
her house. Here the church in the neighborhood was organized. Her 
counsel and prayer have not now ceased to be remembered, and I believe 
they are working for good to be revealed in the last day. She has long 
since gone to her rest, yet her memory is tenderly cherished. Mrs. Ma- 
tilda Hopkins, wife of Hiram Hopkins, ruling elder in New Salem con- 
gregation, though coming into the church at а later period, deserves a 
favorable notice. A woman of quiet, unobtrusive manners, yet a firm, 
unflinching Christian, her influence for religion and the church of her 
choice has ever been and still is unfailing. She has lived to witness all 
her children brought to Jesus, Her husband has gone before, while she 
is sharing the hope of an household meeting in glory. 

Mrs. Frances Phelps, wife of ruling elder A. M. Phelps, of Newburgh 
congregation, has made a record worthy of study and imitation, At an 
early day, with her husband, she settled at Newburgh. Не, at that time 
was a stranger to redeeming love, but she, a child of the church, drew 
around her—alone as she was—the means of grace. The small village 
became a fixed place for the visit of the circuit rider, her house his plea- 
sant home. Soon her husband was brought to Christ, then her family 
one by one, till all were gathered into the fold, and a large church, occu- 
pied by a prosperous congregation, stands as a trophy, under God, of her 
untiring zeal and earnest prayer. May other earnest women be stimu- 
lated by her example to do likewise. The good thus accomplished by 
her eternity alone will reveal. 

Before 1 close this enumeration, I will mention one other among those 
that rise up in memory. Mrs. Hannah Hemenway, wife of Israel Hem- 
enway, ruling elder in Boonville congregation. She now sleeps in 
Jesus, yet she lives in the memory of the old and toil worn herald of 
the cross, who was met at the threshold of her house with such hearty 
Christian welcome. No church of her choice and that of her husband 
then existed in that part of Warrick county, where nearly fifty years in 
the past she first settled. Like Mrs. Phelps, she was ill at ease till the 
ministers of her choice had planted the standard of the cross in her 
vicinity. Soon a house of worship was erected and a congregation was 
gathered, in which she mingled with true devotion, and with such uni- 
formity that her absence was ominous and was noted as an interference 
of Divine Providence. She lived to see the greater portion of her child- 
ren garnered in heaven before her departure, and the remaining portion 
giving assurance of a future blissful re-union above. I doubt not that 
many others will rise up to “call her blessed,” having been gathered by 
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her into the fold of the Redeemer, whose service was her life-long work. 
“The memory of the just is blessed.” 

Does any one inquire what it was in the character of these noble 
women which made them so eminently worthy and useful? I respond, 
it was principle; Christian principle, illuminated and guided by the 
Holy Ghost, in answer to unceasing prayer. With them Christianity 
was not an empty name, nor religion a mere form. They were distin- 
guished more for their pre-eminence as the servants of God than as lead- 
ers in society and fashionable life. As to the wisdom of their choice 
what Christian lady at the present day can hesitate to decide? May 
many follow their example, and like these, “they shall have their 
reward.” 


LESSONS TO BE LEARNED 


From the Character, Experience and Work of the Early Ministers 
and Elders. 


BY REY. В. HALL. 


With reference to what may be learned from “The Character, Experi- 
ence and Work of the Early Ministers and Elders,” I will notice a few 
things: 

First—Independence. By this I would not be understood as Christ- 
ians, but as men. Without the aid of beneficiary societies or wealthy 
patrons they at once threw themselves upon their own and (in many 
instunces) feeble resources, realizing that God had called them to the 
work, and “that woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel.” They lent 
their entire energies to accomplish the purpose of the Master. With 
book in hand by day, and tallow candle or brush-light by night, they 
read, they thought, they delved for truth, for arguments with which to 
meet the advancing foe to God and holiness. This independence fos- 
tered in them a bravery which did much in fitting them for the trials in 
their work, in which we discover: Secondly—Their indomitable perse- 
verance. Paul counseled Timothy to “endure hardness as a good sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ.” Beautifully do we learn this in the experience of 
the fathers of our church. Scarcely could they meet an obstacle too 
great not to be encountered if it stood in the way of duty, either in the 
preparation for their future work, or in carrying out that work. Hence 
they shrank not at swollen streams, bridgeless creeks, trackless wilder- 
nesses, summer's heat, or winter's cold, in weariness and hunger, to carry 
the message of peace to the hungry and perishing. A failure to meet 
the minister at the appointed time and place was at once adjudged to 
be a certain Providential matter, sickness of himself or of those from 
whom he could not be spared had surely occurred. How the view of 
the zeal, the perseverance of those God-honored men, should provoke 
their sons to imitate I leave my brethren to determine. Not that it 
becomes us to suffer as they suffered, or endure the hardness as they 
endured, but to share the spirit, the determination that possessed them, 
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willing to lay ourselves out in the work for the Master. Not counting 
our lives dear, so that we may win Christ, and gather souls to adorn the 
crown of the ever. blessed Redeemer. 

Another lesson to be learned from the early ministers is, the nearness 
to and communion they held with God. With them it was an absorbing 
question, “ Has God called me to preach?” No move could they be 
induced to make till the question was fully settled. Then there were 
no tempting salaries, no positions of honor held up to decide their choice. 
To be a minister was to be a lifelong laborer for Christ, and save souls. 
Addressing themselves to this work, his word was their text-book. His 
Holy Spirit their helper. They went from their knees to the pulpit, cry- 
ing, “О Lord, Г am nothing, Thou art all! Give me souls for Jesus!” 
Trembling and trusting, the bow was drawn, and what wonder that the 
arrow sped with such precision to the “hearts of the king's enemies!” 
in a word, that God attended them and their labors with such marvel- 
ous success. Their spiritual baptism we need. More of that piety of 
heart, that daily sweet converse with the Master, which teaches that it is 
most blessed to be allowed to toil for Jesus. Times may have changed, 
yet the time can never come when the minister can be successful with- 
out the presence of the Holy Spirit. For he has declared, “ Without me 
ye can do nothing.” In their labor they seemed to leave all with God, 
assured that his word could not be broken who said, “Go ye into the 
vineyard, and whatsoever is right, that shall ye receive.” Forth they 
went, without stopping to inquire, What will become of my temporal 
interests? How shall I-be supported? Duties were theirs; results were 
God’s. Yet it is not to be inferred that we should not labor to make 
such arrangements as will tend to secure a consecration of the resources 
of the church to the permanent upbuilding of the same. It is as posi- 
tively decreed by the head of the church that while the one shall preach, 
the church shall uphold. “He that planteth the vineyard shall eat of 
the fruit thereof;” and “ He that feedeth the flock must eat of the milk 
of the flock;” “ Не that ministereth at the altar must be a partaker of 
the altar.” What I wish to impress on you ав one of the lessons to be 
gathered from those devoted men is, More faith in God. It has become, 
alas, too common with some of their sons that they engage, or contract 
no further in their work than an ordinary contract, “So many months 
or sermons for во many dollars;” having more the resemblance of a 
business transaction with men than an answer to the call of God. With 
these reflections and many others concerning the development of the 
past fifty years, no minister can fail to be profited. Wise, indeed, will 
he be who shall often “ call to remembrance the former days.” 

The early elders of the church deserve a favorable notice as efficient 
helpers. The names of many of them and their localities have been 
given by Bro. Ritchey. І wish to present them in their character as true 
laborers. They felt the responsibility resting upon them, that to them 
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was committed the oversight of their congregations. For this work they 
were untiring in efforts of preparation, they studied, they prayed. In 
the absence of the minister, whose appointments were often far between, 
they called their charge together, conducted the prayer-meeting, coun- 
seled, expounded the holy scripture, and not a few became mighty in ex- 
hortation; often the visible presence of God’s spirit shone forth in their 
midst,—souls Jed to Christ; the youth encouraged to take part in meet- 
ings, urged to employ their talent and piety for God and the church. Thus 
тапу young men were brought out who after a due course of prepara- 
tion became useful ministers of the New Testament. Their zeal, tem- 
pered with love, piety and watchfulness, drew out the esteem and rever- 
ence of the church over which they presided with so great tenderness. 
They were looked to as fathers; none thought of reproaching them, but 
each seemed to vie with each other, who most could respect and value 
their services. Another feature in their character is deserving of a fa- 
vorable notice, viz.: the aid and comfort they gave the early ministers. 
But few ministers now know the trials and toils to which the humble 
circuit-rider of a half-century past was subjected. Then, the home of 
an elder was also the pleasant home of the minister, an oasis in the des- 
ert of life. Here he was sure to find a hearty welcome, words of cheer 
were given, counsels offered, tidings of the congregation were imparted, 
its growth in grace, numerical increase, precious meetings of prayer, еќс., 
until the preacher was made to feel that “It is good to be here.” “That 
here I will dwell. This shall be my rest forever.” As but one day of rest 
could be allowed him he must set out in his work; reinvigorated, he feels 
strong for his toil. As the elder of that day was also the deacon, he be- 
came the almoner of the humble pittance of the preacher, which on his 
leaving was singularly yet pleasantly left in his hand at the parting 
grasp. I mention this fact in their history because of its commonness in 
the history of those times. The lesson to be gathered from these early 
worthy men is the usefulness and help to the ministry. Ever ready to 
aid religiously and materially when asked or unasked, a struggling 
young man, for help to put him through a course of study for the holy 
ministry, never pleaded in vain; often taken into his family, boarded 
gratuitously—any thing to help forward the Master's work seemed to be 
their watchword. And thanks to God that such men in the church still 
survive. May their numbers go on increasing until an open door is set 
to every indigent young man called of God, that he may obtain the ne- 
cessary preparation for his work. 

Again, we may be reimpressed with the fact that God always adapts 
men to the exigencies of the time. So common is the impression that 
this is true, we take it for granted. 

How wonderfully did God provide means to the great end to be ac- 
comptished in our early history! They have filled their appointment— 
finished their work—laid down their armor at the cross and gone to rest. 
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We admire the men—adore the grace. May it not be truthfully said of 
them as Mordecai said to Esther, “Who knoweth whether thou art come 
to the kingdom for such a time as this?” Let us not fret ourselves that 
we are not they, but strive to imitate them in their zeal and piety of 
heart, and go forth fully consecrated whereunto God has called us. Be 
it five talents or one, use it well. Be yourselves—do your own work, 
and do it faithfully, then will you also receive from the lips of the Mas- 
ter those precious words, “Well done good and faithful servant.” 


THE OIRCUIT SYSTEM. 


COMMUNICATION FROM REV, WM. LYNN.* 


My Dear Brethren of Indiana Presbytery : 


I deeply regret that I can not be with you at your semi-centennial 
meeting, where І expected tosee old brethren in the ministry, and many 
others to whom [ preached so long and so often. But the providence of 
God does not seem to favor it; I therefore submit. The health of both 
my wife and myself ів such that I must remain at home. Not until yes- 
terday did I reach this decision, and now with the feeling of dissapoint- 
ment fresh upon me, allow me to say that my heart is with you and I pray 
you may have a glorious season of refreshing at this meeting, O, that 
could have met Bros. Hunter, Ritchey, the Halls, McMahan, Lester and 
others, some of whom I assisted in bringing into the ministry, and once 
more have enjoyed their counsel, their society, and their preaching! 

In the programme for this occasion I observe it was proposed for me to 
deliver an address upon the Circuit System, and its influence in build- 
ing up the churches, I would say to you that I have nothing but my 
own experience and observation for the past fifty-seven years. These 
however convince me that this system has been of incalculable worth in 
opening and developing new fields of labor for our church. 

In 1819 І became acquainted with Cumberland Presbyterians through 
the preaching of Bro. David Lowry, a circuit-rider who made his head- 
quarters at Mr. Chapman’s, in Butler county, Kentucky. In this capa- 
city he traveled through Ohio and Davies counties in that State, in the 
latter of which there was not at that time a single Cumberland Presby- 
terian, and only a few scattered members of other communions who were 
without a shepherd. 

All were pleased with Mr. Lowry’s preaching, and he scattered seed 
that afterwards brought forth abundant fruit. He entered Indiana, 
preaching in the neighborhood of Messrs. McAlister and Knight in Van- 
derburgh county; thence, in Gibson county, to Mt. Zion and Mt. Pleas- 
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ant, and to Mr. Alexander Johnson’s, the father of the wives of Mr. 
Phelps at Newburgh and Mr. Sherwood at Evansville. He proceeded to 
Princeton and Patoka in the same county, to Petersburgh in Pike, Wash- 
ington in Dubois, and Vincennes in Knox, and then returned to Mr. 
Chapman’s in Kentucky. These visits were repeated, and the places 
named, together with others, became regular stations on this immense 
circuit. Lest any one should suppose these seemingly scattered labors 
were devoid of permanent results, let me mention a single instance. It 
was a camp-meeting at Tanner's meeting-house, Davies county, Ken- 
tucky. There was not asingle Cumberland Presbyterian living in the 
neighborhood. Messrs. Lowry, Harris, Chapman and Nathaniel Porter 
were there. Alexander Downey and Wm. C. Long, candidates for the 
ministry, were also present. There Father Ritchey and John Crow joined 
the church, and thirteen others professed religion, of whom three became 
preachers, James Blackwell, Elijah Trible and myself. Imbibing the 
spirit of the men who brought us into the ministry, we all became cir- 
cuit-riders. 

Mr. Lowry’s first labors in Kentucky and Indiana laid the foundation 
of all the congregations in Ohio and Davies counties in the former, and 
in Vanderburgh, Posey, Gibson, Pike, Dubois, Daviess and Knox counties 
in the latter State. Under the same system he was followed by Messrs. 
Hunter, Downey, Lynn, Trible, Blackwell and others, who extended the 
circuit as far up the Wabash river as within a few miles of Terre Haute, 
and east some distance above Corydon. Then remember the labors of 
the lamented Franceway and others who, as circuit-riders, traveled 
throughout the country, gathering the scattered sheep, preaching to 
them and organizing them into congregations, and feeding them till 
they became strong. In that way almost all the congregations in Indi- 
ana and Kentucky have been established. 

Nor, in my judgment, does the mission of the circuit-rider cease when 
the work of the minister is no longer that of the pioneer. While there 
are congregations which demand the presence of a pastor continually, 
why should those that are not able to support one all or one-half his 
time, be so sadly neglected? Look at the weak congregations in your 
own State that have dwindled and died for the want of the occasional 
visit of the self-sacrificing circuit-rider. I might name very many of 
them, but it is not needful. The same is true of this State where we are 
losing much for the want of such a system. Does God call men to the 
work of the holy ministry to seek for comfortable places, and are there 
no longer those whose mission it is to go forth into the neglected fields 
and waste places, relying upon the promise of him who feeds the spar- 
row and clothes the lily, and says to his own, “ Lo, I am with you alway, 
even to the end of the world?” Every Presbytery ought to have its 
circuit-rider, or missionary, whose duty it would be to travel and gather 
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up the scattered ones throughout its bounds, and break to them the bread 
of life. 

And now, brethren, my infirmity admonishes me that I must close. 
I do so with my best wishes and prayers for your continued happiness 
and prosperity as the messengers and servants of the Lord of Hosts. If 
it be God's will I hope to visit you next winter. 

І am yours in ardent love, 
Birmingham, Iowa, April 11, 1876. WILLIAN LYNN. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM REV. J. А. MCMAHAN. 


To the Moderator and Members of the Indiana Presbytery : 


Dearty BeLovep BreToRren :—Finding it will be beyond my power to 
be present with you at your approaching semi-centennial, 1 take this 
method of responding to your kind invitation to meet with you in per- 
son, if practicable, or by written communication if otherwise. Be assured, 
dear brethren, that I am with you in spirit, and would to God that I 
could have the unspeakable pleasure and happiness of greeting in per- 
воп once more those old veterans of the cross who І trust will find it in 
their power to be present on this interesting occasion. They were the 
guide of my youth, and by their labor, together with that of others of 
precious memory, many thousand souls, and others yet toiling in tribu- 
lation—I amongst them—were pointed to the Rock of Ages cleft for sin- 
ners, under whose shelter we abide to-day with unshaken confidence. 
It would also give me unfeigned pleasure to greet the brethren who now 
compose your Presbytery, but my infirmity and financial circumstances 
seem to forbid or deny me that happiness. 

You will permit me, however, to call your attention to the great work 
God has wrought through your instrumentality in the half century just 
now closed. The day you were organized asa Presbytery no field had 
been previously prepared for the reception of Cumberland Presbyterian 
doctrine. The Presbytery was a stranger in a strange land, regarded 
with a jealous eye by other churches, having no houses of worship, no 
money, and but little sympathy from the outside world. It must stand 
on its own simple platform of gospel truth, or sink back to oblivion. 
How has it been? It stood, for it was founded upon the Rock. The 
Lord has been her pillar of cloud by day, and pillar of fire by night, and 
has shielded her from the evil intention of her enemies. The grace of 
God has given her favor with the people, has enabled her to build churches, 
and has prepared the way for greater success in all future time. After a 
struggle of fifty years, during which period she has become the mother 
of two other Presbyteries, and has consigned to the tomb all that was 
mortal of some of her most promising members, she stands before the 
world to-day full ‘of life, and far better able to glorify God than ever 
before. Truly the work of Indiana Presbytery has caused the wilder- 
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ness and solitary places to rejoice, and desert hearts to blossom as the 
rose. Her voice is heard across the plains, and the songs of Zion are 
sung on the Pacific coast by those who were snatched as brands from the 
eternal burning through her instrumentality, directly or indirectly, and 
the same influence is assisting to plant the standard of the cross in 
heathen lands. Give God the glory. Yes, glory be to God for all this 
mercy and advancement. 

Since the organization of Morgan Presbytery my membership has been 
in it, except a short interval, during which I was in the Wabash Presby- 
tery. I have never been properly sustained in the work of the ministry. 
The churches in our Presbytery were few and feeble. My health has 
been generally poor, so much so that it wrought conviction in my mind 
that I was not worthy the place of a pastor, But this conviction did not 
abate my desire to assist in the work of the church to the best of my 
ability; во І have preached without material equivalent for my labor. 
I have prayed without ceasing for the church's prosperity, and have 
tried to keep myself posted as to her work. I have wept with her in her 
adversity, and rejoiced in her prosperity. It now appears to me that the 
grace of God has given to our beloved church greater unity in all things 
pertaining to success than she ever enjoyed before, and she now stands 
upon the threshold of a brilliant future. 

As for myself, it is probable that my active work is about done. The 
frosts of time are slowly settling upon me as І pass along the downward 
slope of life, and a brief period will close my earthly career. Then I 
shall be free from my infirmity, and I trust we shall all meet in the 
happy land, fully able to take our part in the work assigned us in the 
higber branches of heavenly knowledge, after we have graduated and 
received our diplomas in this militant school. Farewell, brethren. 


The Lord be with you. 
Yours in Christ, 


Greencastle, Ind., April 13, 1876. J. A. McManan. 


OUR SUPERANNUATED MINISTRY. 


COMMUNICATION FROM REV, 8. Т. STEWART. 


Nearly all who enter the gospel ministry do so in the early years of 
manhood, with the purpose of making it their life work. With love to 
God, and an earnest desire to be the means in God's hands of bringing 
perishing sinners to Jesus for eternal life, they are sometimes intemper- 
ate in the expenditure of their physical and mental energies to fit them- 
selves for and in the prosecution of their work. If they have correct 
views of their divine calling they are deeply and solemnly impressed 
with the importance of attaining to a high degree of useful knowledge 
to fit them for their work, and they sacrifice the many offered comforts 
spread out before them in life's pathway to this one absorbing idea—a 
life of usefulness ав a Christian minister—‘choosing rather to suffer af- 
fliction (or poverty) with the people of God,” in the labors of love for 
the perishing around them than to enjoy the pleasures of sin, or the grat- 
ification of some earthly ambition for a season; esteeming the reproach, 
or service of Christ, greater riches than the pleasures of Egypt, or of this 
world, for in such sacrifices he has respect unto the recompense of the 
reward, It is not at all to be wondered at that young men аге во en- 
grossed in their preparations for the ministerial work that they prepare 
for no other branch of business common to other men, and hence it ia 
not a matter of surprise that when any affliction may fall on them to un- 
fit them for the ministerial work, that they are disqualified in a great 
measure for any other employment as a means of: obtaining a living. 

If our common Christianity was properly educated and sufficiently 
sanctified by the spirit of God, there would come no periods in a faith- 
ful minister's life when the hand of want would be knocking at his door, 
and an empty purse would so often proclaim and anticipate coming sor- 
row and poverty. Does not that church in whose interest and well-being 
а minister has worn out a useful and earnest, self-sacrificing life, owe him 
something when affliction and old age have consumed his strength and 
energies ? when he is unable, physically and mentally, to stand up as a 
leader to the hosts of the Lord, as he did when he was full of strength 


and manhood in earlier life ? 
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There are too many painful experiences among our worn out and afflict- 
ed ministry—those who have spent the prime and manhood of life in toil 
for the church of their early and continued choice. What man of com- 
mon humanity would be so forgetful of services rendered by his faithful 
horse or dog, when old age or affliction should incapacitate them for fur- 
ther service, as to turn them out to die without food or shelter ? 

It is the opinion of the writer of this brief and imperfect tract that 
the church in all its members shouid be constantly and religiously 
trained to make some provision to render the declining days of those 
who have spent their life-strength in useful and acceptable labors in the 
ministry to some degree comfortable. But, am I asked, how is such an 
arrangement to be consummated? It is quite easy and susceptible of 
practical utility. Let there be a Ministers’ Sustentation Fund created 
which shall be under the management of a Board of Directors appointed 
by the General Assembly, reaching down through the Presbyteries to 
each congregation, and every member of the entire church; making it 
the moral and religious obligation to provide a fund from which money 
may be drawn from time to time, as the necessities of worthy, afflicted 
or worn-out ministers may require. 

There are many intelligent Christians who would esteem it a great 
pleasure, in making their wills, to set apart something of a praiseworthy 
character for such an object as this. But as long as the church neglects 
to provide a channel like this, through which its means might be usefully 
and honorably appropriated in making many declining lives comfortable 
and happy, so far as outward and physical aids are concerned, she fails to 
perform a Christian duty. 

Would not the present meeting of your Presbytery be an appropriate 
time to inaugurate such a measure by establishing a Presbyterial Min- 
isters’ Sustentation Fund, and memorializing the General Assembly at its 
next meeting to organize and have incorporated a Board of Managers 
for a Ministers’ Sustentation Fund for the contributions of the whole 
church? And when any worthy minister has become afflicted or worn 
down by age and long years of ministerial labors, and is in need of aid 
let his case be properly presented by his Presbytery to the Board of Di- 
rectors, and appropriations be made in accordance with such Presbyterial 
recommendation. I do think that if such a measure as this were inaug“ 
urated а large fund would soon be secured and much good be done in 
the timely aid of your worthy afflicted ministry. But as the history and 
experience of some of those who have served long and faithfully in your 
Presbytery is known to some of you, you will see and feel the importance 
of an early and present movement in a matter of much and vital inter- 
est to those whose life-strength has been spent in behalf of your particu- 
lar branch of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

Brethren, I had looked forward with deep and accumulating interest to 
the present meeting of your Presbytery, with the fond hope that I might be 
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among you, and have and hold sweet counsel with my old co-laborers and 
co-Presbyters once more. But my surroundings are such that this much- 
coveted enjoyment is denied me. My heart and best wishes are with you, 
and my earnest prayer is that you may be guided by wisdom and strength 
from above to inaugurate and carry forward some work for the honor of 
the Master that will distinguish you for the next half-century and all 
time thereafter. I feel that my work in the Master’s vineyard is well. 
nigh completed and I am waiting for my release. But, brethren beloved, 
though we are denied the privilege of meeting at this time on earth, we 
shall soon meet “beyond the river.’ God grant us all patience to wait 
and do the Master's will, and to do it well while we wait, is the prayer of 
Your afflicted brother, 


Streator, Illinois, April 8th, 1876. S. Т. Stewart. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK OF INDIANA PRESBYTERY, 


BY REV. A, FREEMAN, D. D. 


The writer of this paper was for ten years a resident of Newburgh, 
Indiana, and a member of the Indiana Presbytery. He was for about 
eight years Principal of Delaney Academy, and was familiar with the 
founding and early management of Lincoln University. He was the 
successor of Rev. B. Hall as pastor of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church in Newburgh. He accounts the ten years he spent in that com- 
munity among the happiest and most useful of his life; and, if it were 
his to choose, he knows not any other people among whom he would 
prefer to spend the remnant of his declining days. 

The Educational Work of Indiana Presbytery naturally divides itself 
into the History of Delaney Academy, at Newburgh, Warrick county, 
Indiana, and the part played by that Presbytery in establishing and 
maintaining Lincoln University, at Lincoln, Logan county, Illinois, 


J.—History oF DELANEY ACADEMY. 


This institution originated in the laudable desire felt by all consistent 
Christians to promote the great cause of education. The Indiana Pres- 
bytery felt impelled not only to promote the general cause of education, 
but also to afford the means of training those young men who from time 
to time placed themselves under her care to prepare for the work of the 
ministry. These young men were generally poor in worldly goods, but 
rich in faith, and the ministers and churches felt in them a deep and 
special interest. While they were candidates for the ministry they were 
required twice every year to prepare and read or deliver written dis- 
courses before Presbytery, and at the same time were “ examined in Lit- 
erature and Theology,” and their progress carefully noted. They were 
required „to attend school, and to pursue a certain course of study pre- 
scribed by the Presbytery; and the churches often contributed money 
to pay, in whole or in part, for their board and tuition. This practice 
still continues, and every Presbytery throughout the church is thus 
engaged, more or less, in the educational work. 
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It was for these reasons that in the year eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, the Indiana Presbytery, moved thereto by the influence of Kev. В. 
Hall and others, founded Delaney Academy. A board of trustees was 
appointed by the Presbytery. A charter was obtained from the Legisla- 
ture of Indiana. The building, grounds, library and apparatus were 
furnished by the liberality of A. M. Phelps, an eminent citizen of New- 
burgh, a ruling elder of the С, Р. Church, well known throughout the 
length and breadth of our church for his beneficent contributions in 
every good cause. The name of the institution was at first “ Newburgh 
Cumberland Presbyterian Academy,” but was soon changed and appro- 
priately given in honor of Rev. Henry F. Delaney, а talented, learned, 
and very eminent minister of the church, who lived near Morganfield, in 
Union county, Kentucky, but preached extensively in Indiana, and in 
conjunction with Rev. Hiram A. Hunter and Rev. William Lynn and 
others, planted the first C. P. Churches in that region. 

The Academy was originally kept in a substantial frame building near 
the center of Newburgh. This building was furnished not only with 
seats and desks, but also with a pulpit and an excellent bell, and for a 
number of years was used as a church by various denominations. For 
many years it was the only place for preaching and public worship in the 
town. Here Rev. B. Hall preached regularly every two weeks, and many 
precious meetings have I attended there. A year never passed without 
a revival of religion, which usually commenced among the students of 
the Academy. There was at first but one room in this building, but that 
was of ample size, and in it the Assistant Principal and the Principal 
both heard recitations at the same time, the Assistant using the back 
part of the building and the Principal the front. A large basement 
room was ultimately placed under the front of this building, and there 
the library and philosophical apparatus were kept, and classes were 
sometimes heard there by the Assistant. 

The school was kept in this frame building for about ten years, when, 
in 1853, I think it was, the school was removed a short distance, and 
taught in the basement of the C. P. Church, where two ample rooms 
were reserved and furnished for this purpose by the liberality of A. M. 
Phelps. Here the Academy continued for about four years, when it was 
finally removed to a two-story brick building, erected upon a beautiful, 
site, near the edge of the town, and distant about half a mile from its 
former site. This building also waserected and furnished by Mr. Phelps 
and others, and he gave for the support of the Academy a number of 
valuable lots in Phelps’s enlargement of the town of Newburgh. 

The Board of Trustees having the control of this Academy consisted 
of A. M. Phelps, Rev. B. Hall, and other citizens of Newburgh, with 
some of the most intelligent men from Boonville, the county seat, from 
Evansville, and occasionally some from more distant places. I have 
just received from Rev. W. J. Darby, of Evansville, and am glad to insert 
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here, a complete list of the men who, at various times, were Trustees of 
Delany Academy. They were the following, viz: 

А. М. Phelps, Беу. В. Hall, Zavan Hazen, Eli Lewis, М. D., Edwin 
Adams, Rev. W. B. Lambert, Rev. J. E. Bates, J. R. Tilman, M. D., T. 
H. Bruner, and James Pine, of Newburgh; Hon. David Negley, John 
Hall, J. C. Henson, M. W. Foster, Rev. James Ritchey, Rev. A. Burrow, 
and Rev. J. G. White, of Evansville; Israel Hemenway, Hon. John A. 
Brackenridge, W. G. Ralston, M. D., Hon. J. M. B. Moore, Alvah John- 
son, John B. Handy, of Boonville. From other places in Indiana there 
were: Peleg Lewis, Rev. Т. В. McCormick, J. 5. Sawyer, М. D., and 
Rey. Joseph Neely; and from Kentucky, William Shelby and Hon. J. 
E. McAlister. 

They were not all members of the C. P. Church, but were chosen by 
the Presbytery on account of their intelligence and the interest they 
were known to take in the cause of education. They usually all met at 
Newburgh at the annual meeting of the Board to witness the closing 
exercises of the school, and to take such measures as might be thought 
necessary for the success of the Academy. Rev. B. Hall usually did the 
correspondence and kept the records; and he and Mr. Phelps were 
always watching over the school and unceasing in their devotion to its 
interests. ‘They were, indeed, the fathers of the Academy. 

This school continued for about twenty-five years, and had in that 
time eight Principals, viz., Rev. R. Ewing, who opened the school in 
1843, and resigned at the end of one year; Rey. Calvin Butler, the Con- 
gregational minister of Boonville, a New England divine, and a fine 
scholar; Rev. Azel Freeman, who was, at different periods, longer con- 
nected with this school than any other teacher; Rev. William В. Lam- 
bert, afterwards first pastor of the C. P. Church in Evansville; Rev. 
John D. Cowan, afterwards pastor of а С. P. Church in Illinois; Groves 
S. Howard, afterwards Professor of Mathematics in McGee College, Mo.; 
Prof. О. Н. Baker, a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and 
Беу. С. A. Hampton, who was the last Principal, and is now a minister 
of the Congregational Church in Minnesota The Principals were all 
regular graduates. They were generally good scholars, and men who 
had considerable experience in the work of instruction. 

The course of studies pursued in the Academy was greatly varied at 
different times. Besides Arithmetic, English Grammar, Geography, 
History of the United States, and all the studies usually pursued in the 
common schools, there were frequently classes in English Composition 
and Rhetoric; in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Physiology, 
Zoology, Geology and Astronomy; in Mental and Moral Philosophy and 
Logic. In Latin there were classes not only in the Grammar and Latin 
Reader, but also in Cæsar, Sallust, Virgil's Жпеіа and Cicero's Orations. 
In Greek there were classes in the Grammar and Jacob’s Greek Reader, 
in Xenophon’s Anabasis and Homer’s Iliad. In Mathematics the course 
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of study became at times equal to that in most colleges. There were 
classes in Elementary and Higher Algebra, in Geometry, Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, Surveying, Analytical Geometry, and Differen- 
tial and Integral Calculus. There was much attention given to English 
Composition and Elocution; and there was an excellent Literary Society 
meeting once every week for Debate and the cultivation of Oratory. 

Delaney Academy trained many teachers for the common schools. I 
well remember that at one time, when Mr. Stilwell was my assistant 
teacher, we had in training twenty-six young ladies and gentlemen who 
had been teaching in the common schools, and were attending the Acad- 
emy to perfect themselves as teachers. The Academy thus became prac- 
tically a Normal School, and it furnished to the common schools some 
of the most efficient teachers of Southern Indiana. Many who are prom- 
inent members of the legal and medical profession were educated in 
part at this school. Of the C. P. ministers who received their prepara- 
tory training at this school I have distinct remembrance of the follow- 
ing persons, some of whom have entered upon their eternal rest, and 
others are still efficiently engaged in their arduous work, viz: 

Nelson Loomis, who was for a number of years a student of this school, 
and, after serving the church efficiently for а number of years, died in 
Saint Louis, Mo., as Chaplain of an Indiana regiment in the recent civil 
war; William Turner, who has been for many years pastor of the church 
at Bethalto, Ш.; R. J. Р. Lemmon, now pastor in Suisun City, California; 
M. M. Smith, author of a History of the Waldenses, and until recently, 
pastor of a church near Bowling Green, Kentucky; John A. Lewis, who 
died in the service of his country as Chaplain of an Indiana regiment; 
and J. Е. Jenkins, who was long connected with the Academy, and has 
been for many years the efficient pastor of our church in Princeton, 
Indiana. If I mistake not, Rev. H. D. Onyett, who graduated at Cum- 
berland College, Ky., and is now the learned and efficient pastor at Cov- 
ington, Ohio, received his early training in Delaney Academy. There аге 
probably several other ministers of our church who received much of 
their early training at this school, but I can not speak of them with cer- 
tainty. But sufficient has been said to show that the benefits of this 
school founded by Indiana Presbytery have been great and incalculable. 

I will merely add that this school was permanently discontinued about 
the year 1867 This will surprise no one who has studied the history of 
these Western academies, and who knows what an expansion has been 
given to the common free schools in these days, and how they are sup- 
ported by the State, while the academies had little or no endowment. 
And this school of ours became still less necessary after the establish- 
ment of the college at Lincoln, Ill. 


Н, 


And this leads me to а brief statement in regard to the part taken by 
Indiana Presbytery in establishing and maintaining Lincoln University. 
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During the continuance of the Rebellion the feeling of Cumberland 
Presbyterians in Indiana, Illinois and Iowa became very strong in favor 
of establishing “а first-class college in the North-West ;” and many pri- 
vate letters, and several communications to the church papers were writ- 
ten on this subject by members of the Indiana Presbytery. In those 
times of great sectional excitement many members of our church in the 
North-West were accustomed to say they would never again send their 
sons to be educated in the South; and they generally felt that Waynes- 
burg College, in Pennsylvania, was too far away for their patronage. 
And the feeling among our most influential ministers and members was 
that without the establishment of such an institution of learning our 
church would to a great extent lose its hold upon the rising generation; 
that the young people under our care would largely go to be educated in 
the schools of other denominations; and that our church was not doing its 
share in the great work of collegiate education. Such, I know, were the 
feelings of Indiana Presbytery; and in 1862 the members of that Presby- 
tery urged those views in the Indiana Synod, and a report was therefore 
adopted by that body in favor of aunited effort by the Synod of Iowa, the 
three Synods of Illinois, and the Synod of Indiana, in establishing a col- 
lege that would be an honorto the church. This action was not without 
effect; and either that year, or in 1863, the Synod appointed Rev. Azel 
Freeman, and Rev. J. G. White as his alternate, both members of the 
Indians Presbytery, to act in conjunction with delegates of the other 
four Synods in the establishment of a college, provided the unanimous 
concurrence of the said Synods could be obtained. Rev. Mr. White went 
to Illinois and met the delegates of the other four Synods, but the Syn- 
ods of Illinois could not at that time agree in regard to the site of the 
proposed institution. 

In 1864 the Indiana Synod appointed Rev. James Ritchey as delegate 
to meet the delegates of the other four Synods for the purpose of estab- 
lishing а college, with the same provision as before, absolutely requiring 
the unanimous concurrence of the five Synods in the establishment and 
support of said institution. The Synodical delegates met that year and 
agreed to establish “a first-class college” wherever, within the bounds 
of the five Synods, other things being equal, the largest amount of money 
and other property should be pledged for the building; and this propo- 
sition was published in the church papers, and throughout the five Syn- 
ods. In consequence of this proposition I called a meeting of the citi- 
zens of Newburgh, Indiana, and presented a subscription paper, which 
was liberally signed in the hope of obtaining the college there. Mr. A. 
М. Phelps subscribed twenty thousand dollars, and the subscription, if I 
remember correctly, amounted to twenty-five thousand dollars. I had, 
myself, no expectation of ever seeing the proposed college located at 
Newburgh, though the citizens subscribed in good faith. But what we 
thus did in Indiana Presbytery soon became known throughout the five 
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Synods, and it induced more liberal subscriptions elsewhere, and partic- 
ularly at Lincoln, Illinois. And when the Synodical delegates again 
met, early in the spring of 1865, and considered the propositions and 
subscriptions of various places, they unanimously agreed to locate the 
college at Lincoln, in Logan county, Illinois, and named it Lincoln Uni- 
versity. They also immediately took efficient steps, as they were fully 
empowered to do by their several Synods, for the complete establish- 
ment of the college. They appointed a Board of Trustees, each of the 
said Synods being represented by three members of said Board; and it 
was agreed that at least fifty thousand dollars should be raised or sub- 
scribed in the Synods for permanently endowing the college, before it 
should be opened for the reception of students. The Board met with- 
out delay, appointed endowing agents in the various Synods, and pro- 
ceeded to erect the college building. 

As the Synods were not accustomed to meet until fall the report of 
these proceedings was made to the several Presbyteries which met in the 
spring of 1865. I well remember the interest taken in Indiana Presby- 
tery that spring on the report of Bro. Ritchey; and though Bro. J. G. 
White labored to convince the Presbytery that the site of the college 
had been injudiciously chosen, and that it should have been located at 
Virginia, in Cass county, Illinois, after a very full consideration of the 
subject, the establishment of the college at Lincoln, with the entire re- 
port of Bro. Ritchey, was unanimously approved, and the Presbytery re- 
solved to raise its full quota of the endowment. 

That resolution was fully carried out and, indeed, it was more than re- 
alized. Thus, while all the Presbyteries of Indiana did their duty nobly, 
the Indiana Presbytery bore a distinguished part in the establishment of 
the University. She also furnished from the ranks of her ministry the 
endowing agent, Rev. James Ritchey, who was the instrument in raising 
most of the money or subscriptions raised in Indiana for the permanent 
endowment of the college. І must also mention that the first President 
of the University was taken from Indiana Presbytery. І understand 

@that liberal contributions to the University still continue to flow from 
Indiana Presbytery. I rejoice to hear that quite recently Marcus Sher- 
wood, an aged and pious member of the Evansville congregation, in In- 
diana Presbytery, has made a bequest amounting to twenty thousand 
dollars to the endowment fund of the University. 


OUR DOCTRINAL POSITION AS A CHURCH. 


А SERMON BY REV, Н. D. ОХҮЕТТ, 


“Now, therefore, why tempt ye God to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples which nei- 
ther our fathers nor we were able to bear ?"'"—Acts xv, хо. 


To tempt God is to act against the manifestations of his will. It would 
have been tempting God to have required Gentile converts to embrace 
and practice the burdensome rites and ceremonies of the Jewish religion, 
which the Apostle here calls “а yoke’ A yoke is the imposition of any 
burden or duty or restraint. To tempt God is to make an improper trial 
of his power, to make new and unreasonable demands upon it after suf- 
ficient evidence has been already afforded. 

Every one must admire the noble and manly protest of Peter as he 
here appeals to the Judaizing teachers who with so much zeal and perti- 
nacity urged the observance of the law of Moses upon the Gentile con- 
verts, 

He assures them that God had accepted these Gentiles, had given them 
the Holy Ghost as he had the Apostles, “and put no difference between 
them, purifying their hearts by faith.” 

This was the vital point, the essential characteristic. But to conform 
to the Mosaic ritual, overladen as it was with numerous traditions and 
comments by the Rabbins, was neither essential nor important. Ye 
men will magnify little things and non-essentials until they assume vast 
proportions, and so obscure their vision that things of real importance 
and living issues are lost sight of in zealous efforts to honor Moses and 
maintain ancient rituals or “time-honored standards!” This was fully 
and significantly exemplified in the conduct of the members of old 
Cumberland Presbytery toward the men who became the founders of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. It was not enough for them 
that these godly men had the mind of the Spirit and were accepted of 
God, as was evident, but they must go back to Westminster, they must, 
with unmistakable distinctness, utter the denominational Shibboleth or 
suffer the penalty of excision. Our fathers chose the latter alternative. 

We are here to day after two-thirds of a century of our denominational 
existence have elapsed, to celebrate the semi-centennial of the Indiana 
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Presbytery and to consider the doctrinal position assumed by our fathers, 
and also some of the reasons for their action in forming a separate or- 
ganization. All who are familiar with the operations and progress of the 
church in this western country will remember that about the close of the 
last century and the beginning of the present, а remarkable and exten- 
sive religious interest prevailed, called the “great revival of 1800.” This 
produced a great and unusual demand for laborers in the Lord’s vine- 
yard. But thesame Providence that sent the harvest provided the reap- 
ers. The promoters of the revival, prompted by the Divine Spirit and a 
desire to save the perishing, inducted some men into the ministry with- 
out requiring of them a rigid compliance with the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith respecting both doctrinal and ministerial qualifications. 
This course of procedure called for the strictures of the ever-vigilant 
guardians of the honor and purity of their doctrinal standards and can. 
ons of discipline. Hence they adopted measures for correcting the ir- 
regularities that had transpired. But in doing this they themselves 
committed a gross blunder, and were guilty of violating the principles 
of their own law—guilty of very great and grave irregularities. For ex- 
ample take the following fact : 

In the year 1805 the Synod of Kentucky appointed a commission con- 
sisting of ten ministers and six elders, to meet within the bounds of 
Cumberland Presbytery and adjudicate upon its presbyterial proceedings. 
A strange thing in Presbyterian history! This commission finding that 
certain members of Presbytery had been licensed and ordained without 
adopting in full the Westminster Confession of Faith, and bad not all 
received a classical and collegiate education, prohibited them from exer- 
cising the functions of the ministry. 

The Synod, in 1806, confirmed this unconstitutional act of the com- 
mission and dissolved the Cumberland Presbytery. Some of the minis- 
ters of this Presbytery, against whom no charge of heresy or immorality 
was ever preferred, after waiting in vain four years for justice to be done 
them by the General Assembly, organized another Presbytery and called 
it “Cumberland,” assuming the name of the Presbytery which had been 
dissolved by the Synod in 1806. This was our origin. Does it resemble 
secession? It was not secession, but reorganization for self-preservation. 
Concerning the action of the Synod referred to, Rev. Dr. Ely, of the 
Presbyterian Church, said, “There can be no doubt now, in the mind of 
any sound Presbyterian, but that the suspension of the ministers above 
named was wholly unconstitutional and ought to be held void.” And, 
again, “Cumberland Presbyterians have received great ecclesiastical 
wrong.” Dr. Rice said, “We have not acted as wise master builders who 
have no need to be ashamed.” 

In the providence of God we are called upon as a division in the grand 
army of the church militant to act well our part in the conflict raging 
between light and darkness, truth and error. In doing this we should 
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endeavor to possess much of that spirit which animated the hearts and 
influenced the actions of the fathers of our church in 1810 and succeed- 
ing years. To them truth was dear as life itself. They fought a great 
moral battle. They achieved a great victory. They won golden honors. 
Let us not despise the legacy they have left us. It was no mean work 
they performed. A heathen philosophy had long been interwoven with 
the system of theology, and held despotic sway over the minds of many 
of its adherents, By the light and teaching of the Divine Spirit in the 
great revival of 1800. a noble band, “set for the defense of the Gospel,” 
ventured to shake off the shackles that had fettered them, and to call in 
question the truthfulness of that system which teaches that God has 
eternally and unchangeably “foreordained whatsoever comes to pass.” 
And that, “by the decrees of God, some men and angels are predesti- 
nated unto everlasting life, and others to everlasting death.” And “these 
are particularly and unchangeably designed, and their number is so cer- 
tain that it can neither be increased nor diminished.’ They were hum- 
ble, pious, intelligent, true men. They were not restless, vain, ambitious 
men, who would produce a revolution to make themselves heroes. This 
is evident from their general character and their patient waiting after 
their repeated endeavors to secure their ecclesiastical rights and privi- 
leges, and after suffering “great ecclesiastical wrong” at the hands of the 
“mother church.” These devoted men, Ewing, King and McAdow, or- 
dained ministers in the Presbyterian Church, possessing excellent moral 
characters, after fasting and praying and waiting before the Great Head 
of the Church for his direction, proceeded, on the fourth day of February, 
1810, in Dickson county, Tennessee, to organize a new Presbytery, from 
which has sprung a denomination with a hundred and ten Presbyteries, 
twelve hundred and thirty-two ordained ministers, two hundred and 
fifty-six licentiates, two hundred and four candidates, about two thous- 
and congregations and a hundred thousand communicants, besides sup- 
plying other denominations with thousands of members. Cumberland 
Presbyterians and their converts make good members in all other com- 
munions. 

In reviewing our past history we are led to exclaim, humbly and piously, 
What hath God wrought! Faithful history will transmit to the latest 
generations of coming time the names and deeds of the men who were 
prominent in those scenes, as men who were true moral heroes and 
benefactors of their race. Ewing, King and McAdow! Grand, glorious 
triad! 

But the work they so nobly begun is not yet accomplished. They suc- 
ceeded in modifying very materially the theology of the Western pul- 
pit. They did it by making prominent the distinctive features of their 
system—not merely as a matter of controversy, but as God’s eternal truth. 

Why should not we, in this particular, imitate theirexample? If the 
doctrine of eternal, unconditional election and reprobation, as taught in the 
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Westminster Confession of Faith, is not true (and it certainly is not), 
why should we not make prominent the true theory in the light of di- 
vine truth? If the doctrine of а limited atonement, as taught in the old 
system is not true (and it can not be), we should show the teaching of 
Scripture on this important doctrine, as to the nature, design and extent of 
the atonement. And soof “elect infants dying in infancy,” and all other 
points of difference, where the difference is important and the point vital. 

But it is asserted by some that there is, in reality, no difference between 
us and the “mother church,” and that there is no need of our having a 
church where she has one. And yet, if she can find half a dozen per- 
sons willing to go into a separate organization, she will organize a congre- 
gation right under the shadow of our church steeple. 

But is there no difference? Let us look at this question a moment. 
The truth may become apparent by comparing the doctrinal standards 
of the respective denominations on the particular points involved. 


1.—0х Decrees. 


“What are the decrees of God? The decrees of God are his eternal 
purpose, according to the counsel of his will; whereby, for his own glory, 
he hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass.” (Question 7, Shorter 
Catechism, Westminster Confession of Faith.) We ask the same ques- 
tion, and answer it thus: “Тһе decrees of God are his purpose, whereby, 
according to the counsel of his own will, he hath foreordained to bring 
to pass what shall be for his own glory; sin not being for God’s glory, 
therefore, he hath not decreed it.” 

It will certainly require no great degree of mental acumen to perceive 
that there is here a material difference. Various interpretations have 
been given to the former position. One is that God has absolutely de- 
creed the good and permissively decreed the evil; that is, he has so de- 
creed the evil as not to be the author of it, nor responsible for its exist- 
ence. We prefer saying that God has not, in any sense, decreed sin. 
And it would, perhaps, be better to say that he has not even permitted, 
much less decreed it. It exists against his will, and contrary to his pro- 
hibition, Thou shalt not sin. How he can permit and at the same time 
prohibit the existence of a thing or an event, itis difficult to conceive. 
Did time and circumstances permit, we think we could show conclusive- 
ly— 

That God has not permitted the existence of sin or moral evil. 

2. That the existence of sin is perfectly consistent with his goodness 
and with every principle of his moral government; and 

3. That the existence of sin was not, ex parte Dei, a preventable thing 
in moral government. 

2.—TuHE ATONEMENT. 


“Did God leave all mankind to perish in the estate of sin and misery? 
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God having, out of his mere good pleasure, from all eternity, elected some 
to everlasting life, did enter into a covenant of grace to deliver them 
out of the estate of sin and misery, and bring them into an estate of sal- 
vation by aredeemer.” (©. 20, Sh. Cat. Westminster Confession of Faith.) 
We ask the same question, and answer: “No! God, out of his mere good 
pleasure and love, did provide salvation for all mankind, by giving his 
Son to make atonement for them; that he that believeth should not per- 
ish, but have eternal life.” Неге again, as in the other instance, we think 
the difference is material and manifest. This is the scriptural view of 
the subject; the other is not; this the faith once delivered to the saints. 
The purpose of God—even the secret counsel of his will—must coincide 
with his revealed will. We hold Bible election; but it is conditional, and 
| takes place in time. We аге God’s chosen—approved, accepted of him 
{ when we choose Christ and accept eternal life, offered to and provided 
for all mankind. Ме сап know no other gospel than this. If Christ 
| has not died for all mankind in the same sense, his sufferings and atone- 
| ment are an inexplicable mystery, and there is no obligation resting on 
| 
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the non-elect to embrace him as the hope set before them; the gospel 

feast is a solemn farce, and the invitation to it a cruel, bitter mockery, 

| and God is tantalizing the famishing with the offer of the water of life. 

| {t is as unphilosophical as it is unscriptural to limit the provision of the 

atonement to the actually saved. Hence the folly of the assertion, 

| “Christ will save all he came to save.” He did not come to save the elect 

| merely, but that a// might be saved through faith in him. The actions 

and volitions of men are not the result of, nor caused by, the eternal and 

in | unchangeable decrees of God. They do not come to pass because God 

z | foreknew them; but he foreknew them because he saw that men would 

so асі, and that they would be the subjects of such volitions. Тһе fore- 

knowledge and decrees of God are not identical. His knowledge has 

no influence whatever in causing events. The theology or philosophy 

that makes the foreknowledge of God depend on his decrees, or which 

asserts that he could not with certainty know anything or any event if 

he had not decreed it and determined to bring it to pass, is unsound. 
But more of this hereafter. 


3.—Insrant SALVATION. 


The old system teaches that “elect infants dyi ng in infancy are saved.’ 
We say “all infants.” We think the expression, “elect infants” clearly im- 
plies that there are non elect infants; and if elect infants only (and elect 
adults) are saved, certainly the non-elect are lost. I am aware that 
many who adhere to the old system disavow this tenet, and affirm that 
“elect infants” means all infants dying in infancy. If this were true, it 
would be a very easy thing to make the book so; then all could readily 
understand it. But we are prepared to show that this is not the teach- 
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ing of their book, nor of their system. If the doctrine of eternal elec- 
tion and reprobation is true, is it not quite as true of infants as of adults? 
If “the rest of mankind (non-elect) God was pleased to pass by, and to 
ordain them to dishonour and wrath,” was it not as true of them in their 
infancy as in their adult age? Hence we assert that by a logical neces- 
sity they do hold the doctrine of infant damnation, 

The conclusion is inevitable, unless we accept the miserable subterfuge 
that only elect infants die in infancy; which is the very thing they 
ought to prove. 


4,—ТнЕ INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT. 


We teach that the influences of the Spirit are given to all men, so as 
to leave them without excuse; and that the Spirit, upon sovereign prin- 
ciples, convinces men of their need of a Saviour, convicts them of their 
sin and misery and enables them to turn азу from them to God and 
obtain pardon through the merits of Christ. The old system teaches 
that though others may “have some common operations of the Spirit,” 
none but the elect from all eternity come to Christ, none others being 
“effectually called but the elect only.” But this із in harmony with their 
system, though not with the Bible. Their system of salvation is this: 
God, from all eternity, elected some men to an everlasting life, and de- 
termined to bring them into an estate of grace by a redeemer, To this 
end he gives them the necessary aid of his Spirit, but withholds it from 
the non-elect. The true theory is this: God loved the world, with a 
love of pity and good will; Christ died for all mankind, so that all might 
be saved. The Spirit operates on all in the same sense, so that all may 
come when the “Spirit and the Bride say come.” Неге again our sys- 
tem is decidedly preferable; so in every point of difference; so of the en. 
tire system. 

We have here merely considered the more prominent points of differ- 
ence between the two churches. No one will find it difficult to perceive 
that the difference ів real and important. Still it may be said that the 
Presbyterian Church does not preach these doctrines to which we have 
just referred—does not make prominent her distinctive doctrines in her 
ordinary ministrations. True enough. I have not heard a sermon from 
a Presbyterian pulpit in the last ten years that I could not accept, but still 
the book remains unchanged, and that church would require us to adopt 
it unmodified before we could be permitted to enter her communion, and 
preach the same doctrines she does and the same that we hold and 
teach. Now, while this shows the inconsistency of that church, it also 
proves the correctness of our doctrinal position. She and all others, 
when they wish to accomplish the greatest good and honor Christ in вау- 
ing men, come upon our platform and preach as we do. The question 
very naturally suggests itself: Why does she not modify the book which 
is the great obstacle to the union of our respective churches? Will she 
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do it? Why not? I have never been able to see why men should be so 
tenacious in their adhesion to forms, creeds, disciplines or constitutions, 
as not to be willing to change or modify them when great good and no 
evil could result from such change. It will not be assumed that the 
creed or discipline of either church is perfect, any more than any other 
human production, nor will it be contended that either might not be im- 
proved by revision or modification, It might seem presumptuous and 
egotistical, but I was about to say that I can make a better book than 
either of them. 


Now whether the union be effected or not; whether the accomplish- 
ment of this object be a sufficient reason for the change or not, the old 
book ought to be changed, for the reasons that, 


Ist. It greatly retards the progress of the church that adheres to it. With 
the piety, wealth and prestige of that church, she ought to be a million 
strong to-day ір this country. The objectionable features of that book 
are a hindrance to thousands in seeking an ecclesiastical home. To this 
it may be replied, that she does not require its adoption by candidates 
for membership in her communion—tbat this is required only of officers 
and ministers; still, the fact that it is held by that church, causes many 
to hesitate, and even decline membership. When a man unites with a 
church, he does not know what duties may devolve upon him and what 
may be required of him. And in the event he should be chosen deacon 
or elder, must he decline, or adopt the standards under protest? or must 
he subscribe to something he does not believe, and say that he “sincerely 
receives and adopts” it? Furthermore, a document, however venerable 
and time-honored, that requires во much effort and ability to explain, 
and is so hard to be believed when explained, ought to be modified. 
How many of the communicants of that church believe the doctrines of 
their book as they are there presented? Shall we say one-half? We 
doubt very much if one-fifth do. It is no uncommon thing for members 
of that venerable and respected church, and even some of its ministers, 
tosay: “О! wesee those things just as you do, and we don’t hold them 
as taught in our book.” 


2d. Because the peculiar doctrines of that book are a great cause of stumbling 
to inquiring sinners. The greatest difficulties I have ever had in minister- 
ial work have been with unconverted men who had been brought up un- 
der the influence of those doctrines. Sometimes convicted and anxious 
persons are so greatly distressed on account of the influence of the doc- 
trines of eternal, unconditional election and reprobation and their cog- 
nates, that it has been the most difficult task to induce them to see the 
simplicity of the gospel scheme and embrace it. Some of the most hope- 
less of the impenitent I have found firmly fixed in the belief of those 
doctrines; they seemed to have their moral sensibilities paralyzed and 
stupefied by them. Whether these effects were legitimate or not, if the 
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teaching and belief of those doctrines become the occasion only of such 
effects, they should cease to be taught or adhered to—they should be 
changed, modified at least. The practical effects of a doctrine form a 
good test of its truthfulness. We might multiply reasons why the Con- 
fession should be changed, but we submit only one other, which is, 


3d. Because its distinctive doctrines are not believed by those who wish to make 
tt the basis of union. Take a single point for illustration. Тһе Confession 
says that God did from eternity ordain whatsoever comes to pass, and 
adds: Yet so as thereby neither is God the author of sin. “This clause at once 
arouses suspicion and sets the mind to inquire as to the reason for its oc- 
currence. Neither is that difficult to find. The compilers themselves 
clearly saw that their doctrine of universal decrees seemed, at least, to im- 
ply the inference that God was the author of sin; they therefore puta 
negative to the conclusion which might be arrived at. They would not 
have raised around their doctrine this wall of protection had they not 
dreaded that in it there was a fearful moral, or rather immoral, chasm, 
into which men might fall, and therein become mired in a dismal pit of 
despair, looking up unto God merely as a vindictive sovereign, and say- 
ing in heart, Thou hast ordained all this for us, and we can not get past 
it, nor free from it. And since Thou hast decreed that we pine away 
thus in our sins, how shall we then live? Alas! have not many fallen? 
and are there not many struggling still in this pit of miry clay? It is 
not only a pit, it is a dismal swamp from which arise continually poison- 
ous vapors, pestilential in God’s universe. It is dangerous. Many be- 
nighted souls have fallen into it, and have been snared and taken. It 
therefore сап not be a doctrine of God. Wayfaring men, though fools, 
shall not err in his precepts. Let the evil be taken out of the way, and 
let an highway be made, and a way that “shall be called the way of holi- 
ness.” 

If it be said that God has unchangeably decreed all the sins of men, 
or whatsoever comes to pass, the bold assertion “that God is not thereby 
the author of sin,” unsupported as it is by any proof, will never satisfy 
thinking minds. We must descend to the awfully horrible blasphemy 
of saying that God is the author of sin, or we must abandon the doctrine 
that he has planned in eternity, and made unchangenbly certain for 
time, all the myriad acts of wickedness which are committed. There is 
no middle ground that can be maintained—no milder view of the de- 
crees can be taken; for according to the decretal system God did not 
ordain, because he saw that free agents would resolve on the things he 
decreed, but God had to plan and fix the whole future before he could 
know what would be done in it. There is no escape, therefore, from the 
conclusion, that all wickedness was devised and then made certain by 
God. He must have both decreed the evil, and all agents to be wicked 
that were to be instrumental in carrying it out, according to the eternal 
and divine plan. That we may do no injustice to the system, we shall 
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quote from Dr, Shaw’s Exposition of the Confession of Faith, pp. 42, 43: 
“If from eternity He knew all things that come to pass, then from eter- 
nity He must have ordained them; for if they had not been determined 
upon, they could not have been foreknown as certain.” The obvious 
meaning of this is, that God could not have foreknown unless he had de- 
termined all things, and this, let it be specially marked, before any crea- 
ture existed. What conclusion, then, can we come to but this, that God 
had determined all the conditions and actions of his creatures long Бе" 
fore they had existence? All things, therefore, are just as God arranged 
them to be, for who was his counselor when he thus planned them? 
May not one be pardoned for indulging in the regret that things were 
not better planned? But there seems to be no room now for things 
transpiring otherwise than they do—they are just as God determined in 
by-gone eternity. If so, do not logic, common sense and conscience say 
that responsibility should rest on God? Indeed, it seems clearly to be 
hurled there by the doctrines of the Confession. In expounding these 
Dr. Shaw proceeds thus: “ Не has not decreed anything, because he 
foresaw it as future; and the execution of his decrees is not suspended 
upon any condition which may or may not be performed. This is the 
explicit doctrine of the confession” (page 43). О how astonishing is the 
folly of men who say that God has unchangeably foreordained whatso- 
ever comes to pass, and yet are continually finding fault with what is 
transpiring! Do they not know that according to their own cherished 
doctrine they are finding fault with God’s own decrees? “Who art thou, 
О man, that repliest against боа?” 

Does any one yet marvel at our aversion to the system of doctrine 
which teaches that God has unconditionally fixed everything that comes 
to pass by an unalterable decree? Perhaps some ardent lover of the sys- 
tem feels shocked at what we have said; if so, let him pause for a little 
and consider, and peradventure he may find himself a practical rejecter 
of the system he professes to hold so dear. Does he condemn the crim- 
inal who violates the laws of his country and does his neighbor wrong? 
No doubt he does, but why should he? Is he not condemning the 
decree and counsel of eternity? Ought he not to set the criminal 
free? No; forif the criminal plead the necessity of a fatal decree, our 
decretal friend would regard the man insane. Our decretalistic friend, 
we will further suppose, is a man who prays to God, and in common 
with others he confesses his sins of omission and commission, and be- 
wails and laments them. Не is therefore not satisfied with the decrees 
of God. His conscience tells him that things have come to pass that 
never should have transpired. He thus says in practice that the system 
is imperfect. Why then should he find fault with us who differ from him 


only in rejecting the doctrine in profession and practice, whereas he re- 


jects it only in the latter, but yet most important element. This doc- 
trine of universal foreordination, it will thus be seen, is, with all who 
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profess it, more or less a dead letter. It may do to look at ав а theory, 
but there is too much of fate in it to be а vital or vitalizing doctrine. 
This might do if men had no conscience, but conscience cries out against 
it, and cries unto the living God with an earnestness that is compatible 
only with a responsibility arising from an inward conviction that charac- 
ter is one’s own, and not the mere import of an eternal decree. We re- 
ject the doctrine of universal decrees, for by it God's wisdom is impugned. 
He is presented as being in the midst of an awful confliction. Having 
ordained in eternity all things that come to pass— both right and wrong 
—and yet in time enacting laws against all that is evil, saying, “Do no 
iniquity ;” and yet all iniquity he has ordained so that it must come to 
pass, 

There is yet another aspect to this, All men like sheep have gone 
astray, but were not left without a way of escape. A ransom price was 
paid for all—Jehovah having caused to rush upon the head of his own 
well-beloved and incarnate Son the iniquities of all who had wandered. 
And thus he tasted death for every man. How are we to look at this? 
Does it not present to us God decreeing in eternity all things that come 
to pass, consequently all sins that are committed—and then sending his 
own anointed to deliver men from his own decrees? This dificulty is 
not unknown to the thoughtful Calvinist who upholds the doctrine of the 
Confession. He sees the obvious conclusion to which the doctrine of de- 
crees, as generally understood, will lead the mind, to-wit, that God is 
the author of sin. 

Generally speaking, no Calvinist will admit in the conclusion what he 
contends for in the premises. This may be shown thus: 

God has foreordained whatsoever comes to pass. Sin has come to pass; 
therefore God has foreordained sin, Then, again: 

Whosoever ordains or decrees sin is the originator of sin. God or- 
dained or decreed sin; therefore God originated sin. 

This conclusion may be denied, but it only shows that men do not be- 
lieve the logic of their own doctrines. It is so far good that they do not 
intentionally tarnish the good and holy name of Jehovah; but their 
doctrine is still unchanged, and the reasoning mind can not fail to run on 
to the proper logical conclusion. Dr. Shaw tries to escape from the con- 
clusion we have just stated, thus: “We must distinguish betwixt an ac- 
tion, purely as such, and the sinfulness of an action.” But how can this 
be done? Are not all actions either right or wrong, having an immut- 
able nature of their own? How, then, could a wrong action be done 
and no guilt be attached to the wrong-doer? Were this possible then 
wrong might be right, good evil, and the everlasting distinctions in mor- 
als be broken down. Dr. Shaw proceeds:—‘The decree of God is effect- 
ive with respect to the actions abstractly considered ; it is permissive with 
respect to the sinfulness of the action as а moral evil.” (Exposition of 
Confession, p. 44.) 
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The import of this is that God’s decree causes the action but only per- 
mits the sin of it. This effort to make a distinction is superlatively fu- 
tile. An action and its nature are as inseparable as a stone and its na- 
ture are inseparable. What would you think of a murderer saying, “I 
have caused the death of a fellow-man, but I am entirely free from blame, 
I have only permitted the evil of the action.” Would not this be a per- 
fect burlesque on reason and morals? This very questionable and sus- 
picious way which has to be adopted to make God appear free from the 
guilt of the decrees which are imputed to him, is sufficient to show that 
these are not the decrees of God. He has not in any sense decreed sin. 
Else how could he be justified when he speaks against it or clear when 
he condemns it?” (Confession of Faith Tested, pp. 63 et al.) 

We think the above shows sufficiently that the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith should be changed because not believed by many who in- 
sist on its being the standard of doctrine and the basis of union for the 
whole Presbyterian family. We must be allowed to dissent; and insist 
that the founders of our beloved church were justifiable in refusing to 
subscribe to the old book, and, further, that we can never accept it. 
Still let us cherish for the “mother church” а kind regard, and love her 
for her work’s sake. There is no heresy like a want of love among the 
members of the household of faith. 


CAMP-MEETING INOCIDENTS.* 


BY REV, HIRAM A. HUNTER, 


Among the many incidents which I remember in connection with the 
camp-meetings at Cool Spring, near Washington, in Daviess county, is the 
following: A man came forward for the prayers of the church, and at the 
same time prayed for himself with great apparent fervor. After a recess 
was announced he changed his position, and prostrating himself upon the 
floor of the pulpit or stand, continued his fervent ejaculations. Ар- 
proaching him I endeavored to direct his mind to Christ as his Saviour, 
and urged him to believe in him. At once he declared himself to be 
almost in hell, and asked me if I did not see the blazes of hell and 
smell the brimstone, affirming that he did. I insisted that it was all 
imaginary with him, for nobody else could see or smell either; but he in- 
sisted to the bitter end that he was not mistaken. He afterwards pro- 
fessed religion, became a preacher, in a church I will not name, and was 
accustomed to contend publicly that no one had religion who had not 
seen the blazes and smelt the brimstone. 


On the same camp-ground, at another time, a young man who was very 
penitently praying for mercy until his cries could be heard at a great 
distance, was approached by his cousin, a youth of his own age, who had 
just made profession in another part of the congregation. Не called out 
to him to “stop,” and shaking him to change the current of his thoughts 
said, “Look here,” calling him by name, “you have tried hard and did 
not get it, now try easy and you'll get it.” The young man became more 
calm, tried easy, and did get it. 


At Shiloh, in Dubois county, an old man (who shall be nameless) un- 
der conviction for sin sought the prayers of the church, when Rev. A. 
Downey knelt by him to give him instruction and encouragement. Upon 
recognizing his voice he raised his arm, threw it around Mr. Downey's 


%Опе of the most interesting features of this anniversary was an address by Mr. Hunter, 
which was composed chiefly of incidents that occured at camp-meetings in the early days. A 
few of them are briefly recorded here, though not with the expectation that the reader will be 
as much interested as were those who heard Mr. Hunter recount them with his incomparable 


vivacity. 
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neck, and said, “Ah, Meshter Downey, I am such an ould sinner that I 
ought to have been thrown over the fence till the hogs long ago.” 


An occurrence at a camp-ground near Stringtown, in Vanderburgh 
county, impressed me very much. A man of considerable prominence 
in the estimation of some, particularly of himself, who claimed to be a 
Universalist, heard a sermon on Monday of the meeting and became the 
subject of such conviction that with many others he came to the altar 
for prayer. The preacher went to him and endeavored to encourage him 
“to believe and be saved” “Oh, Mr. ‚' said he, “I can believe that 
Christ died for and will save the whole world, but I am such a sinner I 
fear he will not save me.” 


At Shiloh, in Gibson county, during a meeting of great interest, two 
young men, indifferent on the subject of religion, sat during the service 
on Monday of the meeting, at the root of a tree, a short distance from 
the congregation. They were engaged in conversation which seemed to 
divert them, and they were repeatedly requested to desist and give at- 
tention tothe sermon. But to no purpose. While they sat whittling 
with their knives and apparently much diverted, а flash of lightning 
struck the tree, and in an instant they were hurried to another world. 
The occurrence had the effect to move many to action in reference to 
the interests of their souls. 


At acamp-meeting near Bro. Lester’s in Daviess county, a young man 
and his bride were in attendance. The lady became exceedingly con- 
cerned about her soul and came forward for the prayers of the church. 
Being deeply affected, her weeping and praying excited the sympathy of 
her husband, who came to her, not to encourage her in her purpose, but 
to oppose it. Не bade her arise and go out of the congregation. She 
entreated him to stay with her saying, “Let us go together to Heaven.” 
Becoming enraged he refused his assent to her course, and threatened to 
leave her there if she did not come out. Then throwing her arms around 
his neck she exclaimed, “I will go with you, my husband, if we go to 
hell.” They left the congregation and went home together. They were 
never in another congregation alive, but within afew weeks were both 
dead. 


A camp-meeting was in progress at Milburn’s, near Patoka, and a Ger- 
man named Rumble was urged by his neighbor named Reel to attend. 
He did so, and listening attentively to preaching, he became penitent 
and finally embraced religion. In his rejoicing he was teliing the glad 
news to all, and coming to a company of preachers, with whom I was 
present, he spoke of the joy he felt and related the history of his con- 
version, winding up by saying, ‘‘I schuso blames Henry Reel for it all.” 


On one occasion it was intended to hold a meeting at a camp-ground 
not far from the residence of Mr. French, near Patoka. All needful pre- 
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parations were made for the meeting to commence on Friday. Camps 
and seats were repaired, abundance of straw was provided and placed in 
the camps. But early in the morning of the day the meeting was to be- 
gin a dense smoke was seen in the direction of the camp-ground. The 
neighbors all turned out supposing some house or barn was about to be 
lost. They soon found the camps, stand, seats and all in ashes. Forth- 
with a proposition was made to rebuild in another location. All turned 
out with their forces, cut logs, built camps, covered them, erected a 
stand, hauled straw, moved into the camps, and that night a sermon was 
preached in one of the new camps. We had a meeting of great interest, 
and many souls were converted, some of whom have gone to heaven, 
while others are on the way. 


An incident perhaps worthy of note transpired at White Oak Springs 
camp-ground, near Petersburgh. Not far from the town and near the 
camp-ground, lived a man named Jack Butler. He was a thrifty, indus- 
trious man, and his wife was a woman of similar disposition and habits. 
They were regular attendants at our annual camp meetings at that place. 
For four or five years in succession they both made profession of religion, 
and as often in a short time they would quarrel and fight. Every time 
they professed religion they joined the church, and for every fight were 
turned out. Now they were penitent again and sent for the writer to 
pray for them. He was engaged praying for them at the time when a 
young man named Sam Scott professed religion at the stand and shouted 
aloud all about the camps, rejoicing greatly; and seeing a crowd holding 
lights standing around some persons for whom prayer was being offered, 
young Scott, who lisped in all he said, came near and pressed through 
the crowd until he recognized the parties; the prayer closed; Scott 
raised his right hand, and with the gravity of a parson he broke the gen- 
eral silence, exclaiming, “І do think o my thoul God-a-Mighty hath 
more trouble with Jack Butler and hith wife than all the reth of the 
folkths.” 


At the last-mentioned camp-ground, but at another time, James Smith, 
familiarly known as Scotch Smith, and his wife were in attendance for 
the purpose of seeking religion. He himself had been pungently con- 
victed under a sermon preached by Rev. James Blackwell in the town 
of Boonville. Coming to the meeting referred to he was disappointed in 
not meeting Mr. Blackwell. He remained until Monday morning and 
was very penitent. His wife had made a profession Sunday night. In 
great distress of mind, the next morning he left Mrs. Smith at the meet- 
ing and went up to see Mr. Blackwell, who was sick in Dubois county. 
Mr. B. prayed for him, but could not convert him, and he came back to 
the meeting Monday night without religion. They went home to War- 
rick county, where, the morning after their arrival, he embraced religion 
while engaged in family prayer before breakfast. Immediately he arose, 
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greatly rejoicing, hurried to the house of a minister some distance away, 
told him the glad news, returned home and ate his morning meal a much 
happier and no doubt a truly converted man.* 

Not long after this, during a camp-meeting at old Shiloh, in Dubois 
county, Mr. Smith asked permission to relate his experience of religion. 
Permission was granted, and, relating an experience of thrilling interest, 
he proposed to give a representation of the last judgment, when the 
world’s destiny would be unalterably fixed. In doing this he requested 
all the ministers and other Christians simultaneously to rise and retire 
to the right of the pulpit, separate and apart from the remainder of the 
congregation. At once that portion of the audience arose and deliber- 
ately walked to the spot designated, in shouts and screams such as have 
seldom been heard on a similar occasion; while the irreligious, non-pro- 
fessing portion of the audience retained their seats in trembling and 
tears, until Mr. Smith invited them to kneel and pray. None kept their 
seats, and while all were kneeling he called the Christians back to pray 
for them. The effect was more than surprising, it was almost alarming. 


* This incident was not in Mr. Hunter’s address. The committee have requested its inser 
tion here because they had learned that the account given elsewhere of Mr. Smith’s conver_ 
sion was in some respects incorrect. 
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